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“Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward.” 


—Exodus xiv. 15. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


At a meeting of the Congregational Association of Southern 
Illinois, held in Albion, Edwards County, Rev. James Tompkins, 
D.D., Superintendent of the Illinois Home Missionary Society, de- 
livered a short address upon the history of our denomination in the 
southern counties of the State, which evoked so deep an interest 
that a resolution was at once adopted requesting the present writer 
to prepare a history of this Association. 

Had he known the amount of labor which such a commission 
involved he would have shrunk from the task. As carefully as 
possible he has condensed from the original documents what seemed 
especially valuable as history, and has attached thereto a statis- 
tical appendix as nearly correct as the data at hand would admit. 
The records are imperfect in many ways, especially as regards the 
admission and dismissal of ministerial members. He has gone 
through the books three times, tabulating carefully. Any mistakes 
and omissions in the roll must, therefore, not be charged to him, 
but to the various scribes who have carelessly performed a most 
important duty. 

Trusting that this sketch, prepared during the spare moments 
of a busy pastorate, may contain some facts of permanent value to 
Christianity, as well as to the denomination whose achievements it 
records, it is placed in the hands of the Association by the author. 


The Committee on Publication desire to record their testimony 
to the valuable service rendered by Mr. Parrish in the faithful 
labor performed in the preparation and careful revision of this 
condensed history. They also desire to acknowledge their obliga- 
tion to Rev. J. B. Fairbank, D.D., of Waverly, for his services in 
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correcting the list of churches, ministerial members, meetings, etc- 
Dr. F. has been conversant with the life of Southern Association 
from boyhood. 

The Committee are also under more special obligation to Rev. 
H. M. Tupper, pastor of the Joy Prairie Church, who served 
for several years as Registrar of Southern Association, and of 
Springfield Association, which was formerly a part of Southern 
Association. Mr. Tupper has patiently gone over the entire list in 
all the tables of the appendix. His familiarity with most of the 
names and events has enabled him to furnish valuable data where 
the records were imperfect. 

The Committee have sought to add to the value of this record by 
employing an expert to go through the volumes of minutes of the 
Association from its origin to the date of publication. Mrs. Mills. 
has put her hand to this task of making the statistics as pearly © 
perfect as possible. CoMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION. 


CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


OF 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Rey. Juuian M. Srurrevanr, D.D. 


Charter Member of Congregational Association of Southern Illinois. 
Member of ‘‘Illinois Band”’ from Yale University. 
One of the Founders of, and first Instructor in, Illinois College. 
President of Iilinois College from 1844 to 1870. 
Ordained August 2871829. Died February 11, 1886. 


EARLY CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARY WORK. 
1788—1851. 


The earliest Protestant religious work performed in Southern 
Illinois was undertaken by Congregational ministers and was finan- 
cially sustained by a Congregational Missionary Society. Unfortu- 
nately for the denomination, these first missionaries were possessed 
with the strange idea, then prevalent, that our self-governing polity 
was not adapted to the peculiar needs of the frontier. As a result 
they organized their churches under the Presbyterian form. This 
fact makes one of the strangest chapters in all religious history. 

The earliest American settlemeat within our present borders 
was effected by Kentuckians in 1788. The first church organiza- 
tion was Baptist, in 1796, with rules opposed to slavery. The 
growth of religious sentiment was so slow that, in 1812, when Rey. 
Samuel J. Mills, commissioned by the Missionary Society of Con- 
necticut, reached Shawneetown, he found in the entire Territory 
no Presbyterian or Congregational minister, and only five or six 
Methodist preachers and five feeble Baptist churches. No perma- 
nent work was begun until Rey. Salmon Giddings reached St. Louis 
early in 1816. He found himself in a town built of logs and con- 
taining two thousand French-Catholic inhabitants, with no Protes- 
tant minister between him and the North Pole. About him lay an 
almost unsettled country, with a little glimpse of civilization at the 
present sites of Jacksonville and Quincy. Beyond this the only 
relief was the old French post at Peoria, Fort Armstrong on Rock 
River, and Fort Dearborn, where Chicago now stands. 

One year after his arrival the First Presbyterian Church of St. 
Louis was organized. Five of the original nine members were 
Congregationalists; Mr. Giddings himself was an ordained Congre- 
gational minister, and up to the day of his death, in 1828, was 
under commission of a Congregational Missionary Society. The 
permanent results from the labor of this pioneer preacher were not 
limited to St. Louis—they reached to this side of the river, and he 
succeeded in organizing churches (Presbyterian, of course,) in 

Southern Illinois, at Kaskaskia, Shoal Creek, Lebanon, Belleville, 
McCord’s Settlement, Turkey Hill, Collinsville and Edwardsville. 
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Between 1820 and 1830 this same Congregational Missionary 
Society sent forth fifteen men commissioned to ‘‘ Illinois, Missouri, 
Kentucky and Tennessee,’’ and seven others for ‘‘ Illinois and Mis- 
souri.”’ In 1824 Rev. John M. Ellis took charge of the work at 
Kaskaskia, and, in conjunction with Rev. E. G. Howe, organized 
churches at Alton, Carrollton, Vandalia, Springfield, and possibly 
other points. These men were both Congregational ministers, but 
they built Presbyterian churches. As Dr. Roy (to whom I am 
largely indebted for these facts) says, “There is a fascination in 
this unselfish prodigality with which New England was thus pour- 
ing her life into the West, and, all the time, into a rival ecclesias- 
tical system.”’ 

When the National Home Missionary Society was formed it sent 
forth two men into this section—Ellis at Kaskaskia, and Howe at 
Diamond Grove, now Jacksonville. In its second year Solomon — 
Hardy took charge at Shoal Creek, and explored Morgan, Sanga- 
mon, Green and Adams counties. In 1828 Rev. J. G. Bergen 
came to Springfield, Thomas Lippincott to Edwardsville, and Cyrus 
L. Watson to Rushville. In the meantime a New England col- 
ony had come (via West Virginia) into Edwards County and organ- 
ized a church, at first Presbyterian, but later Congregational. 
Karly in the anti-slavery fight Rev. Stephen Bliss, pastor of this 
church, and a missionary from New Hampshire, was elected upon 
this issue to the State Senate. 

But now a new era was about to dawn upon the religious life of 
Illinois. It began in the organization of what was known as an 
‘“‘Tllinois Association”? in the Divinity School of Yale College, 
when seven young men pledged their lives to labor within this 
State. Those men were Theron Baldwin, Julian M. Sturtevant, 
Mason Grosvenor, John F. Brooks, Elisha Jenney, William Kirby 
and Asa Turner. This band was afterward enlarged by the acces- 
sion of William Carter, Albert Hale, Flavel Bascom, Romulus 
Barnes and Lucian Farnham. ‘These men came to Illinois under 
commission from the National Home Missionary Society, and its 
pledge of four hundred dollars a year salary. The names of two 
of them—Sturtevant and Grosvenor—are signed to our first associ- 
ational constitution. In 1833 these men were settled and at work 
—Sturtevant at Jacksonville, Baldwin at Vandalia, Brooks at Col- 
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linsville, Jenney at Alton, Kirby at Mendon, Carter at Pittsfield, 
Hale at Bethel, Barnes at Canton, Farnham at Lewiston, and 
Bascom in Tazewell County. 

Beyond this brief sketch elaboration is impossible here. The 
work of these men is a part of the written and unwritten history of 
the State. The constant inflowing of New England settlers to the 
more northern counties had the natural tendency to concentrate 
Congregational work in that section, and to leave Central and 
Southern Illinois under the control of the Presbyterian system. 
At the first organization of what was to become our present Associ- 
ation the more southern Congregational churches (excepting 
Trinity Congregational Church, Edwards County, organized in 
1840, and Marshall in 1841, but widely separated from all 
fellowship) were those in Central Illinois at Greenville, organ- 
ized in 1838, and Bunker Hill in 1840. The foundation laid by 
New England men and New England money had been given away 
with a prodigality which has no parallel in religious records. It 
was so all over the West. Indeed, the first Congregational church 
established in this State was imported ready-made—the Princeton 
church, organized at Northampton, Mass., in 1831, and migrating 
ina body. Our early work throughout this section did little for 
Congregationalism, but very much for the Gospel of Christ. In 
the eyes of our first evangelists the salvation of souls was every- 
thing, and the propagation of a polity nothing; hence our 
money and men presented as a free gift to Presbyterianism, over 
two thousand churches in the Middle and Western States. It was 
a magnificent bequest, and surely entitles us to some share in the 
honor of their successes. 


Rey. THERon Batpwry, D.D. 
Charter Member of Southern Assoc 


by death April 10, 1870. 
Member of ‘Illinois Band” from Yale Divinity School. 
One of the founders of Illinois College and of Monticello Seminary. 


iation, with which he was connected until dismissed 
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THE MORGAN CONFERENCE. 
1851-1858. 

Those movements in history which afterwards become of impor- 
tance in the world usually have small beginnings. This was pre- 
eminently true in the birth of our present Association. Its earlier 
steps are those of a child learning to walk. It is probable that no 
religious organization of the State has a more interesting history. 
For forty years this Association covered fully one-half of Illinois. 

It was, indeed, a notable gathering which convened on the 
afternoon of the twenty-third day of October, 1851, in the house of 
John W. Lathrop, at Jacksonville, and organized under the name 
of Morgan Conference, the present Congregational Association of 
Southern Illinois. These were men whom God had honored with 
noble work. They were permitted with patient hands to lay the 
foundations for religious life and culture in this great State. They 
were few in number—from Jacksonville, Rev. Edwin Johnson, and 
Brother Samuel Adams; from Concord (Joy Prairie Church), . 
Brethren Joseph Shaw and John B. Fairbank; from Chandlerville 
and Virginia, Rev. N. P. Coltrin—two ministers and three laymen, 
representing four churches, whose combined membership amounted 
to only one hundred and forty-five. Small, indeed, must have 
seemed that first meeting, yet these men gathered there in faith 
and courage, and planned wisely for an organization which should 
bind them closer together in Christian fellowship on this Illinois 
frontier. To assist in this work there were present two other men 
(who were, in truth, the originators of it all), Rev. Julian M. Stur- 
tevant, President of Illinois College, and Rev. William Kirby, agent 
of the American Home Missionary Society. 

At this preliminary meeting Rev. Edwin Johnson acted as Mod- 
erator, and Rev. N. P. Coltrin as Scribe. After some discussion, 
in which-al]l present freely participated, a brief constitution, con- 
sisting of but eight articles, was adopted and signed. The name 
chosen was ‘‘The Morgan Conference,’’ in reference to the county 
in which they met. The object of their organization was tersely 
stated in Article Third to ‘‘be, not to legislate for individual 
Churches of Christ, nor to interfere in any manner with their inde- 
pendence, but in a spirit of fraternal fellowship, to promote exper- 
imental piety and active Christian benevolence in the Churches’’— 
a statement as purely Congregational, both in spirit and wording, 
as any I have ever seen. 
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The names which, during the next seven years, were appended to 
this document, number twenty-one; but of their owners I am able 
to find only four still living—Charles Peabody, William E. Catlin, 
Charles Temple, and Henry D. Platt. All of the others have 
doubtless entered into the joy of their Lord. 

The Conference grew rapidly, and by the time they convened 
for the fourth session they felt so strong, with a roll of eight 
churches and six ministers, representing a total membership of 482, 
thut they voted to employ a special missionary for labor within 
their bounds. Rev. 8. P. Lindley was at once engaged for that 
purpose, and his reports were made a part of each succeeding pro- 
gram. The earliest recorded assessment for the expenses of the 
Conference was made in April, 1854, when the various churches were 
asked to contribute as follows: Concord, Chandlerville, Chesterfield 
and Woodburn, three dollars each; Beardstown, four; and Jackson- 
ville and Waverly, each six dollars. Mr. John B. Fairbank, of 
Concord, was selected for Registrar at the third meeting, and 
continued in that office for ten years. 

Many things connected with those early sessions are of inter- 
est. In April, 1854, a vote was passed “ memorializing the State 
Association to take measures for securing an annual collection from 
the various churches of our order in this State, as a Church Erec- 
tion Fund, to be expended within the State.” In October of the same 
year it was voted, “‘that Conference recommend that the contribu- 
tions of our churches for Home Missions be paid to the chairman 
of the missionary committee, and by him reported to the A.H. M. S.”’ 
The following spring the Conference crossed the Mississippi and held 
their session with the only Congregational Church in St. Louis. 
During this meeting Rev. Wm. E. Catlin was selected as their 
earliest representative in the State Association. Revivals were 
reported from Beardstown, Concord, Jacksonville and Woodburn. 
The session held in October, 1855, was evidently a warm one. The 
discussion was probably precipitated by the reading of an essay 
entitled, “Slave Holding; its Relations to Church Fellowship.’’ 
At least, this was followed by a long and heated debate upon the 
relations sustained by the American Board, and the American Tract 
Society, to slavery, in which every member present freely partici- 
pated. Unfortunately for our curiosity, the result was never put 
on record. At the April, 1856, meeting, George W. Stinson, of 
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Chesterfield, came before this ‘‘august body,’”’ as their first appli- 
cant for ordination, and passed through what was evidently a “ fiery 
ordeal’’ with great credit. In October of that same year, an 
urgent request was forwarded to the A. H. M. S. for the appoint- 
ment of a special agent for Central and Southern Illinois. This 
request was heeded, and Mr. Lindley took the field in that capacity. 
One year later (October, 1857) this energetic body took another 
advanced step, and appointed a committee to work for an “inde- 
pendent Home Missionary Society for Illinois;’’ but in this they 
were doomed to twenty-one years of waiting. 

The regular sessions of the Conference were held in April and 
October of each year. They began on Thursday and continued 
over the Sabbath, upon which day the visiting brethren were duly 
assigned to all the pulpits of the neighborhood. At each meeting 
was appointed an exegete and an essayist (their topics being also 
assigned), and certain members were chosen to prepare Home and 
Foreign Missionary Reports. Something of their thought and pur- 
pose may be reached by noting the topics of various essays read 
and discussed at this time, such as “Primitive Churches and 
Slavery,” ‘‘The Christian Method of Promoting Reform,” and 
““The Early Christian in Time of War.” 

But the end of this pleasant Conference was drawing near. 
The first step towards a broader field came in the reading of an 
essay upon ‘‘ The Relations of this Conference to Southern Illinois,” 
which resulted in much debate, and the final appointment of a 
committee to devise a new constitution. This constitution was duly 
prepared and reported to the Conference at the session of April, 
1858, but was laid over until the next meeting for final action. But 
in the records for October is found this resolution, gravely written, 
““ Whereas, at the last meeting of Conference a committee reported 
4 new constitution which was laid on the table for action at this 
meeting; and, Whereas, that constitution is not found; therefore, 
Resolved, that a new committee be now appointed to draft a consti- 
tution, and report at this meeting.”’ 

Whereupon Rev. Messrs. W. C. Merritt, C. B. Barton, and 
J. Weller, together with Brethren E. Carter and B. Smith, were 
appointed to this duty, and under their guidance the ‘Morgan Con- 
ference’’ ended, and the ‘‘ Southern Congregational Association of 
I]linois’’ was born. 


\ 
Rev. Epwarp ALLAN Tanner, D.D. 


Member of Congregational Association of Southern Illinois. 
President of Illinois College 1882 to 1892. 
Born November 29, 1837. Died February 8, 1892. 
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THE SOUTHERN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ILLINOIS. 1858—1887. 


The first meeting of the re-organized and re-baptized Associa- 
tion was held in Woodburn, October 21, 1858. Their earliest work 
was to reconsider and formally adopt a constitution, containing 
nine articles, together with a carefully framed Confession of Faith. 
During the twenty-nine years of its existence this document re- 
ceived the signatures of ninety-three ministers, of whom only two 
yet remain members of the Southern Association—Patterson W. 
Wallace and Roger M. Sargent. In this list of names will be 
found not a few who have since become distinguished in every 
department of religious and educational work. 

The earliest regular session after the perfecting of the organi- 
zation convened at Rosemond the following spring. Very appro- 
priately President J. M. Sturtevant, D.D., not only preached the 
opening sermon, but was also unanimously chosen as Moderator. 
The Association at this time consisted of eleven churches, all sup- 
plied with pastors, and having a total membership of 878. Of this 
number, however, 200 must be credited to the church in St. Louis. 
So far as the records will show, that church was the only one upon 
the list whose home expenses ran over seven hundred dollars a year. 

Rufus Patch volunteered to make this meeting more interesting 
by applying for ordination. Something of what these early candi- 
dates for honor were compelled to undergo may be dimly guessed 
from the fact that special examiners were appointed to sound his 
attainments upon the following important subjects: Christian 
Experience, Evidences of Christianity, Doctrinal Theology, Church 
History, and Church Polity. Some glimmer of mercy must have 
been exhibited, as he is said to have passed with credit. Possibly 
as a measure of relief, resolutions were adopted endorsing the 
newly conceived seminary at Hoyleton, and committing the Associ- 
ation strongly to the cause of higher education. 

In March, 1860, the sermon was upon ‘‘ Christian Union,” and 
was as warmly discussed as it could be in these later days. Joel 
Lindsay was ordained, and a committee appointed upon “the 
advisability of dividing the Association.’’ Final action on this 
matter was, however, deferred for some twenty-five years. In 
October of 1860, the brethren, after much debate, adopted a regu- 
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lar program of exercises, which, in its general features, was 
adhered to thereafter. It was: (1) Opening Sermon; (2) Calling 
Roll; (3) Election of Officers; (4) Reading of Minutes; (6) Recep- 
tion of New Members; (6) Announcement of Regular Committees; 
(7) Criticism of Opening Sermon; (8) Reading and Criticism of 
Essay; (9) Reading and Criticism of Exegesis;~(10) Narrative of 
State of Religion; and (11) Selection of Place for Next Meeting. 
Criticism was a marked feature of every session. Judging from 
the record, it was entered into as a very serious matter, as, indeed, 
it doubtless was to the preacher criticised. 

In April, 1861, the stirring events occuring in our nation were 
upon every heart. For years the Congregational ministers of this 
section had been thundering from pulpit and platform against slav- 
ery. Elijah P. Lovejoy, within the bounds of this Association, gave 
his life to the cause of Freedom. Thomas Lippincott, whose name 
honors our roll, was one of its most famous advocates. The result 
was that when, at last, the need arose, the Congregational churches 
of Illinois furnished for the Union army one in four of their entire 
male membership, including old men, invalids and boys.* Such a 
sentiment could not be smothered, and while the echo of Sumter’s 
guns yet vibrated along the Southern air the record reads, “Then 
came an earnest discussion as to the duties of ministers of the 
Gospel in the present state of the country, manifesting strong sym- 
pathy with our government in its present troubles, and yet showing 
the desire that the right may be fully and completely established at 
the least possible amount of suffering.” 

And from that date onward the Congregational ministers of 
Central and Southern Illinois never wavered in their loyalty, and, 
spoke with no uncertain voice upon the war. Scarcely a meeting 
was held but what some brother was sent forth to the field of battle 
with a God-speed, and not a few from its roll of ministers were 
warmly endorsed for chaplaincies, or dismissed to the work of the 
Christian, or the Sanitary Commissions. Ringing resolutions were 
adopted; e. g. those in April, 1862: 

“ Resolved, First, That political questions belong to the pulpit when they 
become questions of morality or religion, and should to the extent to which 


they become such, and in their proper relation and proportion, become 
topics of pulpit instruction and exhortation. 


*“ A Half Century of Home Missions in Illinois,” by Jos. E. Roy, D.D. 
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“Second, That in Romans XIII, 1-5, we are taught by the Holy Spirit 
that civil government, though dictated and instituted in the first place by 
man, becomes when thus legitimately constituted an ordinance of Heaven; 
and submission to it, as long as it does not utterly depart from its proper 
nature and function, is enjoined as a duty to God. 

“Third, That in Titus III, 8, Christian ministers are expressly com- 
manded of the Spirit of God to enjoin upon the churches to be subject to 
such government. 

“Fourth, That in view of these principles we regard the present rebel- 
lion against the federal government as a crime against both God and man, 
and hardly equalled in the history of the world. 

“ Fifth, That treason can no more legitimately hide from the monition 
and condemnation of the pulpit under the plea of politics than theft, arson, 
blasphemy or murder.” 


In April, 1863 (perhaps the darkest moment of the war), they 
said: 

“WHEREAS, No Christian patriot can be indifferent to the issue now 
before this country, therefore: 

“ Resolved, That we as members of the Southern Congregational Associ- 
tion of Ilinois, convened in St. Louis, cordially sympathize with the present 
administration in its efforts to arrest the rebellion and restore the Union. 

“ Resolved, That we regard the cause which our government is now 
defending, as the cause of universal humanity, freedom and religion, and it 
is our conviction that no attribute of a Holy God can sympathize with those 
who are laboring to defeat it.” 


Again, in October of that same year, they spoke: 


“ Resolved, That this Association feels a deep, abiding and increasing 
interest in the preservation of the free institutions of our beloved country, 
introduced by our Pilgrim Fathers, maintained by the heroes of the Revo- 
lution, and perpetuated hitherto bythe virtue and intelligence of our people. 

“ Resolved, That we cheerfully pledge our aid in forwarding every meas- 
ure of government to end the wrong heretofore done to the sacredness of 
human rights, and to establish laws protecting the liberties of all innocent 
and loyal citizens.” 


But in the meanwhile, and without serious interruption, the 
regular work of the Association continued. Several new churches 
were added to the roll. October, 1861, it was unanimously voted 
‘to sustain Chicago Theological Seminary to the yearly amount of 
twenty cents per church member. In April, 1862, a motion was 
made, ‘That we inquire into the existence of certain Congrega- 
tional churches in Lower Illinois, not connected with any associa- 
tion,” the reference being to Edwards and Wabash Counties and 
Greenville. In April, 1865, a conference of churches was held for 
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the special purpose of electing delegates to the Boston Council, 
and President Sturtevant, Dr. T. M. Post, Hon. Warren Currier 
and Rev. H. M. Tupper were chosen for this mission. 

At this time also the Association united in the following impor- 
tant action: 

“ Wuerzas, In all the past history of our country the existence of slav- 
ery in the southern and southwestern States of the American Union has 
been an insuperable obstacle to the successful prosecution of the Home 
Missionary enterprise in those States, and, whereas, God is, in His Holy 
Providence, removing that system of iniquity from the land, and opening 
these vast and fertile regions to the free propagation of the Gospel, and the 
founding of churches according to the form planted on this continent by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That this Association request the General Association of 
Illinois, at its approaching meeting at Quincy, to take into consideration the 
expediency of inviting a convention of American Congregationalists to 
assemble in September or October next, to consider the relation of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States to this vast and unlooked for 
enlargement of the field of our great Home Missionary enterprise, and to 
draft such measures in relation to it as shall seem best suited to the exigen- 
cies of the solemn crisis to which we are brought.” ; 

In September, 1865, these men, burdened as they were upon 
every side, resolved ‘‘ That this Association imploringly presents to 
the American Home Missionary Society, and the Congregational 
Union, the present condition of the field occupied by this Associa- 
tion, and while we pray the Great Head of the church to give His 
people the spirit of generous liberality to raise the sums which the 
National Council so properly recommended, we hope this wide field 
will not be forgotten in its disbursements. ”’ 

In April, 1866, the church in St. Louis retired to unite with the 
Missouri brethren, and incipient trouble between Congregational 
and Presbyterian elements in the churches at Greenville and Upper 
Alton was referred to a special committee for adjustment. In May, 
1868, in response to many resolutions forwarded to headquarters, 
Rey. H. D. Platt finally announced his appointment as special agent 
for the A. H. M. 8. for Southern Illinois. That same year, in open 
meeting, these men raised five hundred dollars to assist Greenville 
in building, and then bravely resolved ‘‘ That we deem it the duty 
of the churches of Illinois to contribute to the American Home 
Missionary Society a sum sufficient at least to cover the grants of 
that Society to the feeble churches of our State.” 
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In 1870 the pay of the Registrar was fixed at fifteen dollars per 
annum; and, after a long and protracted contest, the younger men 
succeeded in abolishing forever the criticism of sermons. It was 
also decided to hold, hereafter, a separate ministers’ meeting in 
connection with each session. 

In April, 1871, side by side upon the records stand two resolu- 
tions, which, to any one who will read between the lines, tell the 
story of gallant struggle. First: 


“ Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, pastors and delegates, to do our 
utmost to bring our collections for the A. H. M. Society this year to that 
quota necessary for State independency.” 


Second: 

“ Resolved, That Rev. Messrs. McLean, Whittlesey and Savage constitute 
a committee to present to the General Association the destitution of South- 
ern I}inois.” 

This session also welcomed Rev. N. A. Hyde to the superinten- 
dency of the Southern work, and warmly thanked Mr. Platt for his 
three years of faithful labor. 

The first truly Southern meeting was held in April, 1872, with 
the church in Sandoval, when there were present twelve ministers 
and seventeen delegates. They looked into each other’s faces, and 
unanimously voted: 

“ Whereas, The meetings of the Association are of great importance to 
the growth and welfare of the churches, and, whereas, it commonly happens 
that several churches fail to be represented at the meetings, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That a committee of the Association be directed to prepare a 
circular letter to all the churches within our limits, setting forth the im- 
portance and urgency of their being represented by delegates, or when that 
is impossible, by a carefully prepared letter, stating their condition, encour- 
agement and needs.” 


At the fall meeting of that year (1872) Rev. M. K. Whittlesey 
announced his appointment to the superintendency of Home Mis- 
sions for Southern Illinois; and strong resolutions were passed 
denouncing the apparent growth of a spirit of sectarianism. In 
October, 1873, an effort was made to change the day of meeting 
from Thursday to Tuesday, but the project was defeated by a single 
vote. At this same session a resolution was passed pledging the 
Churches to Home Missionary collections at the rate of two dollars 
per church member. 

In April, 1876, the day of meeting was finally changed by a 
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decisive vote; and official letters were exchanged between the Asso- 
ciation and the Presbyterian Synod South, breathing the spirit of 
warmest fraternal interest, and seeking, in every possible way, to 
overcome any existing feeling of rivalry in Christian work. Com- 
mittees were appointed by both bodies to co-operate in labor, and 
apparently every effort was made to prevent the clashing of interests 
in this wide field. 

In October, 1877, Isaac Goodell was ordained by the Association. 
In October, 1878, at the meeting in Olney, Revs. P. W. Wallace 
and Saywell Perkins appeared from the Southern Association of 
Indiana, and Rey. James Tompkins, the newly elected Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for Illinois, was present. Here also a 
special committee was appointed to address the State Association 
asking for some action which should better distinguish between 
associated and unassociated ministers in the annual reports. It 
was likewise voted: 

“RESOLVED, That we, the members of the Southern Illinois Association, 
welcome the new departure tin the management of the Illinois Home Missionary 
Soctety, as favoring greater efficiency, and greater economy, in the administration 
of the work, and pledge the Society our heartiest co-operation in its work.” 

The report of the Home Missionary Committee, in this connec- 
tion, exhibited the gratifying fact that the churches of the Associa- 
tion had raised $247, in excess of the amount received for aid, the 
total amounting to forty-four cents per member for the 1,760 
resident members then in the Association. 

During a term of nearly three years, one evening of each session 
was regularly devoted to a union temperance service. In October, 
1879, it was decided that one of the papers read at each meeting 
should be devoted to the history of some associated church. At 
this same session resolutions were adopted to divide the Association 
into two sections for the Fall meetings, the annual meeting in the 
Spring to be held in union. Section “A” contained all the churches 
along the line of the Indianapolis and St. Louis railroad (On CeG: 
& St. L.) and to the southward; while all those situated farther 
north were to constitute Section “B.” ‘A’ was scheduled to meet 
the third Tuesday of October, and ‘‘B” one week later. While 
preliminary steps might be taken by either body, yet both had to 
unite for any final action. 

This awkward arrangement lasted for only two years, and 


Rev. James Tompkins, D.D. 


Superintendent Illinois Home Missionary Society. 
President Board of Trustees of Southern Collegiate Institute. 
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created so much dissatisfaction that in April, 1882, the Associ- 
ation gladly returned to its old form. Section ‘‘A’’ held two 
meetings, one at Sandoval, with eight ministers and eight delegates 
present, and the other at Highland, where by resolution the churches 
of the Wabash Valley were invited to send delegates, together with 
the necessary papers, to the next general meeting. The final 
reunion of the sections was duly celebrated by a great children’s 
meeting, and the formal reception of the Union Church, near 
Albion. 

In October, 1882, a special missionary was urgently asked for, 
. and the Association pledged itself to increase its contributions suf- 
ficiently to provide for his support. Rev. H. E. Butler and Deacon 
R. C. Curtiss were chosen delegates to the Triennial National 
Council. In 1884 Bunker Hill Academy was endorsed, and it was 
decided to hold missionary conventions at Jacksonville, Mattoon 
and Bunker Hill, with special fellowship meetings in all the other 
churches. 

April, 1885, was a most important session, and opened with a 
discussion, ‘‘Shall the Association be divided?’’ The matter was 
finally referred to a committee, with Rev. Jas. Tompkins, Home 
Mission Superintendent, as chairman, to report some feasible plan 
for such division. Their report was as follows: 

“The committee to whom was referred the matter of a proposed division 
of the Association would respectfully report that, for the sake of greater 
efficiency in the work of the churches, they unanimously recommend to the 
churches at Beardstown, Chandlerville, Joy Prairie, Waverly, Jacksonville, 
Roodhouse, Springfield, Bunker Hill, Woodburn, Chesterfield, Brighton, 
Alton, Highland, Marine, Kemper, Melville, Greenville and Hillsboro, that 
they take measures to form themselves into a new Association, and that the 
churches at Clement (Huey), Sandoval, Olney, Hlini, Mattoon, Marshall, 
Rosemond, Bellmont, Union, Olive, Ridge, Villa Ridge and Creal Springs 
continue to be known as the Southern Association.” 

This report was duly adopted, and a committee appointed to 
notify the churches of the change. A. B. Penniman was elected 
Registrar for the ensuing year, and Illini selected as the next place 
of meeting. 

The twenty-seventh semi-annual meeting was held with the Olney 
Church, October, 1885. After voting letters to all churches and 
ministers who desired to unite in forming the new Springfield Asso- 
ciation, the following resolution was adopted: ‘ Whereas, in the 
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course of events, a majority of the churches forming this Associa- 
tion have felt called upon to separate from us to form a new body, 
we, remaining members of the Southern Association, hereby assure 
them of our good will, and of our prayers to our God to bless them 
in their separate labors.” 

On resignation of A. B. Penniman as Registrar, Rev. Chas. 
Slater was elected to that position. Rev. Messrs. L. H. Vulliet, 
W. S. McKellar, and R. M. Sargeant were appointed as a special 
committee to revise the Manual of the Association. 

The March meeting of 1887 moved into the far south, and con- 
vened with the church in Cobden, where twelve churches were 
represented, and six new ones were added to the Associational roll. 
New Constitution and By-Laws were adopted, and seven hundred 
copies ordered printed for distribution. The name was again 
changed, this time to “ The Congregational Association of Southern 
Illinois.” 
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In which several churches of Southern Illinois were organized. 


CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
1887—1892. 


The earliest meeting after this change of name was held with 
the church at Villa Ridge, in September, 1887. Fifteen churches. 
were represented by ministers and delegates. A debate upon the 
necessities of the Illinois H. M. Society developed the fact that the 
Association at this date contained 996 church members, and a reso- 
lution was adopted that one dollar per capita be raised during the 
coming year for the home work. Four churches were added to the 
roll, with a total membership of 91. The special feature of this 
meeting seems to have been a very spirited discussion upon the 
merits of High License and of Prohibition in dealing with the liquor 
traffic, which resulted in the following: ‘‘ Resolved, That as an Asso- 
ciation we are uncompromisingly in favor of Prohibition of the 
traffic in ardent spirits by constitutional amendment.”’ 

The session of March, 1888, was held in Centralia, with fifteen 
churches represented. It was remarkable for the able papers. 
presented and the free discussion which followed them. Rosemond. 
welcomed the Fall meeting, and it was largely notable for its for- 
eign missionary spirit, and the time devoted to the Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

The meeting in March, 1889, at Dongola, brought together rep- 
resentatives from twenty-two churches. Rev. Messrs. Purdue and 
Grauer were selected as delegates to the National Council. At the 
meeting in Alto Pass, in the Fall of this year, a Christian Endeavor. 
Union was proposed, to embrace all the societies of Southern Illinois. 
The fortieth semi-annual meeting was held with the new church 
at Norris City, and during its session the Registrar was instructed: 
to prepare a roll of all the ministers of the Association, and to see 
that all new members sign the Confession of Faith as adopted by 
this body. Five new churches were welcomed into membership; a 
committee was appointed to arrange for fellowship meetings; and 
the session adjourned to continue as a gracious revival until inter- 
rupted by the sudden death in his pulpit of the pastor of the 
Church, Rev. R. F. Shinn. 

The meeting of September, 1890, in the newly completed church. 
building at Metropolis, was memorable in many ways. Represent- 
atives from fourteen churches were present, and one new church. 
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was added to the roll. The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote, and amid much enthusiasm: 


* Resolved, That it isthe judgment of the members of the Association, in 
session convened with Metropolis Church, that there is an absolute need of 
an Academy for the better education of the young people of our churches, 
said institution to be located in the southern part of the Association. 

“ Resolved further, That the time has now come when steps should be 
taken looking to the establishment of said school, and that Rev. Messrs. Jas. 
Tompkins, Geo. R. Parrish and Bro. Jno. C. Lewis be a nominating commit- 
tee to present to this Association the names for a Standing Committee,which 
committee shall be empowered to take steps looking to the establishment of 
said school, investigate locations, receive bids and solicit subscriptions, and 
report to the next Association meeting.” 


The Standing Committee as thus chosen consisted of Rev. 
Messrs. J. Wesley Johnson, of Metropolis, Roland W. Purdue, of 
Alto Pass, Geo. R. Parrish, of Mattoon; Deacon E. J. Ayres, of 
Villa Ridge, and Bro. Jno. C. Lewis, of Alto Pass. 

The forty-second semi-annual meeting held at Sandoval was 
very largely attended, and much time was devoted to the cause of 
the new Academy. Deacon Ayres being obliged to resign from the 
committee, Rev. Sheldon A. Harris was selected to fill the vacancy. 
The following report was made and duly adopted by vote: ‘“‘ After 
a varied correspondence with several points interested in securing 
an academy, the list was narrowed down to Albion, Alto Pass, 
Metropolis, Greenville and Cairo. From Cairo no definite propo- 
sition came, and Greenville being now beyond the limits of our As- 
sociation could not be seriously considered. Most of our committee 
being acquainted with the other points, we made special effort 
to visit Albion only, with which we were unacquainted. This 
morning we went into special session in the M. KE. Church, and 
careful consideration convinced the committee that none of these 
propositions were definite enough for us to take immediate action 
upon—they require more time for personal canvass. Consequently 
the committee voted to make this report to the Association, and ask 
that the committee be increased to seven members—-the two thus 
added to be Rev. Jas. Tompkins, D.D., of Chicago, and Rev. Paul 
C. Burhans, of Centralia—and that the committee, as thus consti- 
tuted, be then vested with full power to act in locating the Academy 
in such place within the bounds of the Association as shall be 
deemed best for all its interests. ’’ 
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The forty-third session was held with the church at Mound City, 
September, 1891, and was unusual in point of attendance, there 
being twenty-three churches represented by seventy-four ministers 
and delegates. One church was added to the roll. An important 
feature of the session was the report of the Academy Committee 
which stated as a result of their work the establishment of the 
school at Albion, Edwards County, with Rev. Fergus L. Kenyon 
as Principal, and the acquiring of school property to the value of 
$15,000. The school was later duly incorporated under the State 
law as the ‘‘ Southern Collegiate Institute,’’ and completed its first 
year with the following Board of Trustees: President, James Tomp- 
kins, D.D., Chicago; Vice-President, Jas. W. Barber, Albion; 
Secretary, Rev. Geo. R. Parrish, Mattoon; Treasurer, #. M. Pace, 
Albion; Auditor, Chas. Churchill, Albion; Financial Secretary, Rev. 
Sheldon A. Harris, Albion; Rev. R. W. Purdne, Alto Pass; Rev. 
Paul C. Burhans, Centralia; Rev. J. Wesley Johnson, Olney; Jno. 
C. Lewis, Alto Pass; Oren S. Rice, Bone Gap; and H. J. Strawn, 
Chas. Emmerson and Geo. G. Spiller, of Albion. 

Thus ends the record of forty-one years of earnest Christian 
labor in Central and Southern Illinois—ends upon the threshold of 
something broader to yet be built upon the foundation thus laid. 

“ Not as we thought; but what are we! 
Above our broken dreams and plans 


God lays, with wiser hand than man’s, 
The corner-stone of things to be.” 
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THE NEW WORK IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


This record would be incomplete without a brief statement of 
the peculiar growth and early development of Congregationalism 
in the extreme southern portion of the State. It was not native to 
the soil, and its rapid advance during the few years of our active 
work in those counties has been a matter of surprise to many. In 
September, 1884, the only Congregational churches south of the 
Indianapolis and St. Louis railroad (C. C. C. & St. L.), which 
crosses the State one hundred and seventy-five miles north of Cairo, 
were the small organizations.in Edwards county (connected with 
Southern Indiana Association), and those in Greenville, Sandoval, 
Marshall and Olney. In all that great region to the southward our 
polity was almost unknown, and our church name unheard. The 
story of early work in that region reads like a chapter from the Acts 
of the Apostles. It has been richly blessed of God. 

Among the recollections clustering about the early manhood of 
Rey. James Tompkins, of the Illinois H. M. §., and which have 
largely influenced his life-work, is one relating to an address deliv- 
ered by Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, President of Illinois College, in 
which he pleaded earnestly for the religious development of Southern 
Illinois. Years later, that young man was chosen as superintendent 
for this great State. He again met Dr. Sturtevant, who urged upon 
him the importance of aggressive and persistent work in this sec- 
tion. Supt. Tompkins carefully investigated the condition and 
prospects, and discovered that nearly all the southernmost churches 
were feeble, and that the effort which had heretofore been made to 
develop them into self-support before entering the region beyond, 
had proven a failure; and he concluded that the only way to suc- 
ceed was to carry the war into Egypt. 

But where was the opening? And where was the man to take 
charge of the campaign? Almost at the moment of asking, the 
answer came as if direct from God. Out of the far west, where 
he had been laboring for some years, a young man returned to visit 
his boyhood home in Williamson county. Led by that zeal for 
Christian work which is characteristic of him, he at once began 
holding Gospel meetings at Creal Springs. Supt. Tompkins, 
after careful investigation, laid hold of this native of Southern Illi- 
nois, whose training and experience had been broadened by mission- 
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ary labors in remote regions, and invited him to become the evan- 
gelistic leader in this great campaign. From that day to this, 
Congregational development throughout Southern Illinois is largely 
indebted to Roland W. Purdue. 

Near the same time another strange leading of Providence was 
made, calling attention to Villa Ridge and vicinity, twelve miles 
north of Cairo. There had been an extensive revival, the meetings 
being conducted by a Baptist minister, who was visiting relatives 
in that region. Many of the converts were baptized by immersion. 
They all decided that they could not unite with the little, weak and 
ill-managed Methodist Church then existing in Villa Ridge. Among 
the religious workers of that county was Mr. E. J. Ayres, formerly 
an earnest member of the Baptist Church. Through various 
channels, principally a paper that found its way into his home, Mr. 
Ayres learned of the Congregational plan of church organization, 
government and life. He became deeply impressed with it. He 
was considering whether it was not policy for him, and for all 
Christians in that region, to join in organizing such a church. 
Just at this juncture a family moved to the place from our Pilgrim 
Church in St. Louis. Together they decided the question. ‘The 
manner in which this little band, so far from any Congregational 
church or ministry, came into communication, and into final con- 
nection, with our fellowship, seems as strange as a miracle. Supt. 
Tompkins, writing to a friend with reference to the event, says: 

‘‘There is a little incident that, to my mind, shows the Divine 
Providence in all these events—that guidance of the Holy Spirit 
which seems to have been in all.our work in Southern Ilinois. 
Neither Mr. Ayres, nor any one else in the region, was acquainted 
with any Congregational minister in the State. In some way he 
had obtained the name of Rev. C. C. Creegan, who at that time 
was superintendent of the work in New York State; but Mr. Ayres 
thought he lived in Chicago. He wrote a letter to Mr. Creegan. 
We had in the city a Congregational minister by the name of Rev. 
©. C. Cragin. Thinking the letter was intended for him, the post- 
man delivered it accordingly. On reading it Mr. Cragin naturally 
brought it to me. In this way I received a letter that was written 
for a man in New York. I immediately entered into correspond- 
ence with Mr. Ayres, and the result was the organization of the 
church in Villa Ridge. 
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‘‘Tn the meantime I had learned of the coming of Mr. Purdue to 
Southern Illinois. I was corresponding with him, and he had 
indicated to me his willingness to take work in that region, and 
pointed out the deep need of work earnestly and pleadingly. I 
wrote him to meet me in Villa Ridge. He was present, and aided 
me in the organization of that church. The people were pleased 
with his preaching, and immediately invited him to supply them 
every other Sabbath. This arrangement was made, with the under- 
standing that he would look after the new church in Creal Springs, 
and also see what could be done in other near places, on the alter- 
nate Sabbaths.’ 

And from that little grain of mustard seed, planted December 
13, 1884—just one week after the organization at Creal Springs— 
what has grown? ‘To-day,not yet eight years later, we have within 
our bounds thirty churches, with a membership of fifteen hundred, 
and the work has but just begun. It would bea pleasure to review at 
length some of the great outpourings of the Holy Spirit, such as 
those witnessed in the tent meetings at Metropolis and Albion; but 
they must remain unwritten here. It confirms our belief in the 
truth which Dr. Sturtevant wrote to Supt. Tompkins when he 
heard the early report of this opening work: 

“My heart was, and is, full of gratitude and thanksgiving in 
view of the evidence that the H. M. Society is at last grappling 
with the actual problem of evangelization in the rural districts. 
The letters I have written, the speeches I have made, urging such 
a system of effort as you are now pursuing, within the last thirty 
years, may be all forgotten. That is of little consequence. The 
work is now intelligently undertaken and will be pursued. That 
is enough. My brother, if we had taken up the line of effort we 
are now pursuing immediately after our Presbyterian allies left us, 
Congregationalism would have had twice the evangelical power in 
the State that it now has. And oh, the letters I have written, the 
speeches I have made in that time urging and entreating the adop- 
tion of that very system! Bunt let that be by-gones now. May 
God fill you with wisdom and holy energy to prosecute that work to 
its glorious issue. Much, thank God, may yet be done. There is 
one thing greatly in our favor. The utter failure of the conflict of 
rival sects in the same field is becoming terribly apparent, and the 
wonderful adaptation of our conception of the church to meet the- 
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difficulties, is becoming more apparent, and it is destined to become 
more apparent still. Good people will turn to it as being, as it is, 
the only hope of permanently founding the Church of Christ in 
the rural districts. As such let us honestly and fearlessly present 
it. Let us Congregationalists know at last our good and valid 
raison detre. Our not knowing it has been our weakness. You 
see I write because my heart is full and must find vent.” 

And this is the history of the past—as to the future, God 
guides and we follow. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CuurcH, ViLLA Rripex, ILLINOIS. 
Dedicated March 18, 1888. Destroyed by fire September 25, 1892. 
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APPENDIX. 


Rev. Ronanp W. PurndurE. 


Member of Congregational Association of Southern Illinois. 
Commissioned by Illinois Home Missionary Society as Missionary Pastor, November 
1, 1884; as Missionary Evangelist May 1, 1885. 
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UNION CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, EDWARDS COUNTY. 
(Near Albion.) 


Union Congregational Church was first organized on 
August 17, 1833, under the appellation of ‘Christian Church.” It 
was an independent organization, not in connection, at the time, with 
any other. It is recorded in its minutes of August 5, 1835, that “ At 
the time we were organized we publicly andsincerely stated that we 
thought that all denominations would do well to Conference together, 
not in the least expecting that we are bound to one more than 
another.” 

Its place of worship was a log building, about twenty or thirty 
feet square, roofed with clapboards in the old rib style, lighted with 
tallow candles hung from the wall in wooden holders. Well does 
the writer remember the rows of wood pins in the walls, on which 
to hang the hats. This very commodious and comfortable (?) 
room was heated by a stove that was not after the Jatest style, nor 
was it possessed of all the modern improvements. The church 
building was furnished with seats made of inch boards, with short 
pieces nailed to the under side for legs. This building was located 
about 34 miles north-east of Albion, Edwards Co., Illinois, and was 
known as the ‘‘ Union Meeting House,”’ receiving this appellation 
from the fact that there was a small class of Methodists who wor- 
shiped in it; and the common usage of this term led to the fixed 
name. 

The Church was organized with a charter membership of eighteen. 
Soon after the organization Rev. William Curtis, Sr., was chosen 
and ordained an elder [pastor], to serve according to New Testa- 
ment teaching, and so continued to serve the Church until his 
death, June 15, 1877. 

In 1844 the Church became dissatisfied with its form of 
organization, and after careful and repeated investigation unan- 
imously resolved, in the year 1845, to remodel its Constitution and 
change its name to the “United Brethren of the Church of Christ.’’ 
Tt remained in this connection and was governed by its disci- 
pline from that time until the year 1878; Wm. Curtis acting as 
pastor the whole time. A portion of this period he was assisted by 
Rey. George Scawthorn. From about 1868 until bis death, Rey. 
Patterson W. Wallace was associated with him; the two preaching 
the Gospel, and presiding over the affairs of the Church. 
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In the year 1871, the old log church building being unfit for 
further use, a new frame building was erected on the lot where the 
old one stood. This lot consisted of an acre of land deeded to the 
trustees of the Church by Rey. Wm. Curtis, on the payment of fifty 
cents, in the year 1833. The new building was 40 by 24 feet, and 
cost, with furnishing, one thousand dollars ($1.000). 

Rev. Patterson W. Wallace served the Church as pastor from 
the death of Rev. Wm. Curtis until the year 1886. Rev. Evan 
Wiggle was called as pastor in 1886 and served the Church for a 
little more than a year, being dismissed in May 1887. August 1, 
1888, the Church again called Rev. P. W. Wallace as pastor. He 
accepted the call and served the Church with great faithfulness 
until his death, October 2, 1893. 

From that time until January 1, 1895, Rev. Wm. Cartis, Jr.,was 
acting pastor. At this date Rev. Jasper Trueblood was called to 
the pastorate, and is filling the position at the time of writing this 
sketch. . 

The Church has a good Sunday school, with a membership of 
about 70 or 80. The school was originally organized April 15, 
1886, and has been in good running condition ever since. 

There is alsoa Y. P. S.C. E. of 30 members, in good condition, 
organized in June, 1894. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF MARSHALL. 


The First Congregational Church at Marshall, Illinois, was 
organized April 3, 1541, with nine charter members, as follows: 
Dean Andrews, Aldus Chapin, John Black, Sarah Black, Catharine 
F. Chapin, Jane Neal, Nancy Black, Louisa Andrews and Emeline 
Cole. 

In 1888 Mr. Dean Andrews came to Marshall to establish an 
academy. Mr. Andrews was a native of Maine anda graduate of 
Bowdoin College. At this time there was no church organization 
in Marshall except the Methodist Mpiscopal. Mr. Andrews thought 
there waseneed of another Church. 

After consultation with Rev. M. A. Jewett, of Terre Haute, 
Ind., he led in the movement which resulted in the organization 
of a Congregational Church. In this organization the Congre- 
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gational and Presbyterian elements of the community united. The 
first baptism was that of Mrs. Louisa Andrews, April 4, 1841. 

The first deacons were John Black and Elza Neal. 

Dean Andrews was ordained May 25, 1848. He served the 
Church as pastor from April 7, 1842 to May 9, 1858. Rev. Jacob 
Chapman served as pastor from May 9, 1853 to September 4, 1864. 

Rey. Dean Andrews again served as pastor from October 1, 1864 
to September 14, 1872. 

March 24, 1850, the first church building was dedicated. The 
church building was remodeled during the successful pastorate of 
Rev. Dana Sherrill, and was re-dedicated March 27, 1892. Rev. 
J. E. Roy, D.D., of Chicago, preached the dedicatory sermon. 
The church edifice will seat three hundred persons. The church 
property is valued at three thousand dollars. While there is no 
parsonage yet, a fund of three hundred dollars is raised as a 
nucleus with which to build one. 

The departments of church work include that of a Sunday 
school, Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, both Senior 
and Junior, a weekly Prayer service, the Friends in Council, and 
the Guild. ‘The present membership of the Church is eighty- 
eight. 

The Church was originally a member of the Indiana Association. 

The following shows the name and term of service of each 
pastor of the Church since its organization: 

Dean Andrews from April 7, 1842 to May 9, 1853. 

Jacob Chapman “ May 9, 1853 ‘* Sept. 4, 1864. 

Dean Andrews “ Oct. 1, 1864 ‘‘ Sept. 14, 1872. 

James T. Graves “ March 2, 1873 “ July 31, 1876. 

H. M. Burr ‘‘ Sept. 5, 1880 ‘* Aug. 18, 1882. 

James Deighton “ June 29, 1884 “ June 29, 1885. 

Dana Sherrill “ Nov. 1, 1887 “ Sept. 17, 1898. 

S. G. Lamb “ Dec. 8,1893 “ Present time. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF SANDOVAL. 


This Church was organized April'20, 1859, with the following 
named persons as charter members: Rey. Daniel Gilmers, 
Margaret Gilmers, Helena Gilmers, Everett Hurd, James Hurd, 
Harriet Hurd, Harlam P. Gerrish, J. H. Wilson, Carrie Wilson. 

Services were held in the school-house, conducted by Rev. 
Daniel Gilmers, who was chosen the first pastor of the Church. 

In the rules and declarations of the Church is found an article 
pronouncing “the holding and selling of human beings as property 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND PARSONAGE, SanpovaL, Inu. 


asin against God and against our common humanity.’’ Rev. D. 
Gilmers died August 25, 1860, leaving the Church without a 
pastor. | 

On December 1, 1860, Rev. F. A. Armstrong accepted a call 
and labored with the Church until December 1, 1862. 

Rev. J. Scott Davis was next called and took charge of the 
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Church January 1, 1865. After two years’ faithful service he re- 
signed. On the same date Rev. N. P. Coltrin accepted an invita- 
tion to the pastorate of the Church. He remained in charge of the 
Church until his death, which occurred in January, 1878. 

A. J. Reynolds was called to the pastorate October 13, 1878, 
in connection with services at Huey, Odin, and McClellen. 
His work closed January 3, 1880. Rev. Mortimer Smith ac- 
cepted a call February 12, 1880. Resigned November 12, 1880. 

Rev. H. S. Fish next took charge of the Church. He was called 
January 1, 1881. Resigned September 10, 1882. On December 
24, 1882, Rev. R. M. Sargent began his work with the Church. 
Closed his labors January 16, 1887. 

March 6, 1887, Rev. P. Hurless was called to the pastorate of 
the Church in connection with the Church at Huey. He tendered 
his resignation November 3, 1889. 

Rey. Joseph Herbert took charge of the work April 13, 1890. 
Closed his labors April 1, 1891. Rev. P. C. Burhans then sup- 
plied the pulpit six months. 

January 10, 1892, Rev. Wm. A. Hyle was invited to the pastorate 
of the Church. After three years’ faithful work, during which the , 
Church was greatly strengthened, Bro. Hyle handed in his resig- 
nation January 1, 1895. He left behind, as a testimony of his 
good work, a new parsonage and the Church on a basis of self-sup- 
port. 

The present pastor, Rev. F. V. Moslander, was called February 
10, 1895. 

The church building was dedicated in July, 1886. The lot 
was obtained by gift. The money was mostly raised by sub- 
scription. A grant of $500 was received from the Building Society. 
Seating capacity 9225. Value of church building and lot $1,800. 

The parsonage is a substantial seven-roomed structure and was 
completed September 2, 1892. Value $1,500. Total value of 
church property $3,300. The work of the Church is organized into 
the following departments: 

Preaching service, Sunday morning and evening; Sunday 
school; Y. P. 8. C..H.; Prayer meetings; Ladies’ Aid, ete. Also 
have a ‘‘Pastor’s Committee” whose duty it is to co-operate with 
the pastor in missionary work. The Sunday school has a “ Wide- 
Awake Committee’’ to look after absent and sick pupils. 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF OLNEY. 


The First Congregational Church of Olney was organized June 
17, 1878, with twenty-seven charter members. G. W. Fritchie and 
Professor David Edminston were elected deacons. 

Judge Horace Hayward, Andrew Darling, John M. Wilson, 
Gory Gaddis and Robert Byers were elected trustees. 

Rey. Robert West (of blessed memory) advised and led in the 
work of the organization of the Church. The Church was recog- 
nized and received into fellowship by a regular Congregational 
council. 

Rev. Edward Anderson, called from Jamestown, New York, in 
the Fall of 1873, was its first pastor. He served the Church one 
year. 

The young Church secured the use of the Moravian church 
building, in which worship and work were conducted for two years. 

Andrew Darling, one of the prime movers in the organization of 
the Church, was called in May, 1874, from earth to his reward above. 
He did not forget the Church of his choice while living. At death 
his will provided the sum of $3,000 for the erection of an $8,000 
building. The new edifice costing together with the lot $8,000, 
was dedicated in the Spring of 1876. Rey. Robert West preached 
the dedicatory sermon. 

Amoug others the folowing ministers have rendered most valu- 
able service as pastors: 

Rey. Geo. Macardle serving one year; Rev. Israel Brown serving 
two years; Rev. E. L. Hill serving two years; Rev. John B. Bid- 
well serving two years; Rev. M. H. Ambrose serving two years; ' 
Rev. W. A. Colledge serving two years. 

About 140 members have united with the Chureh since its 
organization. Many of these have gone to their eternal home. 
The present thembership is forty. The Sunday school is doing 
excellent work. The prayer meetings are kept up although the 
Church has been some time without a pastor. The Ladies’ Society 
is united and active. The field is large. Olney, with its population 
of five thousand, is a good town to be occupied, and should be 
helped with the light and life of the Gospel. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, VILLA RIDGE. 


December 13, 1884, was an eventful day, a veritable ‘‘red letter 
day ” for Villa Ridge. Our Church here was organized on that day 
with 28 members. Religiously the neighborhood was largely neg- 
lected. The people were hungry for the bread of life and for 
Chureh privileges. Many had come in here who had been members 
of different denominations in the places whence they came. 
There grew up a strong desire for a Church on a broad New Testa- 
ment basis in which all could unite. After careful investigation 
they came to the conclusion that a Congregational Church was what 
they needed. They put themselves, through Mr. E. J. Ayers, in 
correspondence with Rev. James Tompkins, our State Superinten- 
dent of Home Missionary work. This resulted in the organization 
of a Church. The Church at Villa Ridge, like the other Churches in 
this part of the State, grew out of a felt want among the people. 
Thisis largely the secret of the great success of our work in “ Egypt.” 

The Rev. R. W. Purdue, who was present at the organization of 
the Church, was invited to serve as pastor for six months, 
with the hope that a permanent pastor could then be secured. 

He was succeeded by Rev. Henry S. Payne, who served the Church 
for two years. An acre of land, in a desirable location, was donated 
to the Church as site for a house of worship and a parsonage. By 
the aid of $500 from the Parsonage Building Fund,a parsonage was 
promptly built. As no house could be found for the pastor, this 
course appeared to be a necessity. 

In the fall of 1886, Rev. John Gibson accepted a call to the pas- 
torate. The Church, which had made progress from the first, grew 
more rapidly in numbers and influence. August 1, 1887, the corner 
stone of a church edifice was laid with appropriate services, Rev. Dr. 
Tompkins, of Chicago, delivering an address, and Mr. George Fisher, 
editor of the Cairo Citizen, laying the stone. This building was 
dedicated to the service of God, free of debt, March 18, 1888, Supt. 
Tompkins preaching the sermon. It was a neat and convenient 
structure, costing about $2,800. 

Before the dedication of the building, the pastor could write: 

“Our Villa Ridge Church has grown from 28 to 78 members. It has done 
considerable missionary work through Sabbath schools and by preaching in 


district school houses. This Church has kept up a lively interest in the 
progress of the work in all other places. 
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A notable feature of Church membership at Villa Ridge is, that of the 
78 members, only two were originally Congregationalists. Yet, although 
they have come from almost all points of the denominational compass, and 
from the world, they find the Congregational polity so well suited to them 
that they work together happily and harmoniously, thankful for a religious 
roof-tree so broad and generous in its shade.” 

In the Spring of 1889, Rev. John Gibson resigned to accept a 
call to the Second Congregational Church, Springfield, IlJ.; and Rev. 
Frank A. Miller came tothe Church in April of the same year. He 
remained only a few months, as he resigned to enter the general 
work of the Iliinois Home Missionary Society as Gospel Singer. 

In August, 1889, Rev. Sheldon A. Harris accepted a call to the pas- 
torate, and did valuable service until 1892. Rev. Paul C. Burhans 
accepted the call of the Church and began labor July, 1892. The 
Church, by heroic and persistent effort, had just paid the last of the 
$500 borrowed from the Building Society, when both the church 
building and the parsonage were destroyed by fire, Sunday, Septem- 
ber 25,1892. With Christian fortitude and heroism, pastor and people 
immediately undertook the task of rebuilding. On June 11, 1893, the 
second house of worship was dedicated, Evangelist John D. McCord 
preaching thesermon. Its value is about $3,000. By the side of 
this edifice stands a pretty parsonage, worth about $1,200. Again 
the Parsonage Fund was called to aid, and this building is the 
result of the response. 

Mr. Burhans having resigned to accept work in the new Territory 
of Oklahoma, Mr. William B. Humphrey, a student in Chicago 
Theological Seminary, labored with the Church during the summer 
of 1894. 

January 1, 1895, Rev. C. D. Borton began labor as pastor. As 
this sketch is written he is in the first months of a promising 
pastorate. 

The Villa Ridge Church has done valuable work in the regions 
round about. It is an uplifting power in the southern part of the 
State. The helpful effects of its light and life are especially per- 
ceptible among the people of this interesting and promising county 
—this land of flowers and fruits. 
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ALTO PASS CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


Alto Pass enjoys the distinction of being the highest town in the 
State of Illinois. It was therefore pre-eminently fitting that Con- 
gregationalism should shine forth from this eminence to assist in 
dispelling the darkness of our Egypt. 

Seeing the great need and the large opportunity for the Master’s 
cause in this town, Evangelist Purdue, under appointment of 
the Illinois Home Missionary Society, secured the use of a hall over 
J. Rendleman’s store the latter part of April, 1885, and began a 
series of meetings. Ina short time the hall was filled, and a deep 
religious interest pervaded the entire community. At the close of 
these meetings, Sunday, May 17, 1885, 26 persons joined together 
in the formation of a Congregational Church, Rev. James Tompkins, 
Superintendent of the Illinois Home Missionary Society, preaching 
the sermon, and Rev. R. W. Purdue assisting in the organization. 
Mrs. M. E. Spann, clerk at the time of the organization, 
appended the following words at the close of the minutes of 
the organization, and they were spread upon the Church records: 
“Thus was planted another tree of the Lord. Oh, that it may 
prosper, and its branches spread far and wide, till it becomes a great 
power in the land.”’ 

Evangelist Purdue assumed pastoral care of the new Church 
until such time as a permanent pastor could be secured. Beginning 
October 20, 1885, Evangelist H. D. Wiard conducted a series of meet- 
ings which resulted in 23 valuable accessions. The Rev. Geo. R. Wal- 
lace (now the eminent Doctor Wallace of Portland, Ore. ), was called 
to the pastorate of the Church, in connection with his work in Cob- 
den, and served the Church with great profit for about one year, 
beginning April, 1886. December 19, 1886,the new church edifice, 
costing about $1,200, was formally dedicated to the service of the 
Lord, Rev. James Tompkins preaching the sermon. 

Rev. B. F. Sewell, Rev. J. H. Runalls, and Rev. Z. T. Walker, 
have been the other pastors, Mr. Sewell remaining one year, and 
Mr. Runalls and Mr. Walker two years each. 

During the nine years since the organization of the Church, 180 
persons have been received into its communion, and it now has a 
membership of more than 100. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society has been a most important factor 
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in the work of the Church, rendering valuable assistance in 
many ways. The Endeavor Societies, both Junior and Senior, 
have been faithful and earnest, and the Sunday school and prayer 
meetings have been maintained to the great blessing of the Church 
and community. Never was a little band more harmonious and 
united than this Church and congregation. And never was the 
prospect brighter for larger usefulness than is now presented 
before them. 

A number of the members of this Church are worthy of special 
mention for the valuable services rendered, and we must record the 
name of Deacon 8S. H. Spann, whose life work is almost closed. 
When the question of the organization of the Church was trembling 
in the balance Deacon Spann said ‘* We must have a Congregational 
Church, even if I am to be the only member in it.’’ His strong 
desire and conviction inspired faith, and the Church was established. 
The Deacon’s love for the Church has never waned, and when he is 
gone tohis home his memory will live in the Alto Pass Congrega- 
tional Church. 


UNION CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, COBDEN. 


To Cobden must be given the credit of having the first Congre- 
gational Church in the extreme southern part of the state of Illinois; 
though not the credit of maintaining said Church as should have 
been done. In 1868, a Congregational Church was organized in 
the home of Mr. I. G. Goodrich, with 22 charter members, most of 
whom were Eastern and Northern people, attracted to Southern 
Illinois on account of its climate, and the pleasant and profitable 
business of fruit growing. The people forming the nucleus of 
this Church were Congregationalists by birth and training. They 
loved the Church of the Pilgrims. Rey. Dr. Roy, then Superin- 
tendent of Home Missions for Illinois, visited the field and advised 
and assisted in the organization. The Rev. Mr. Wheeler was the 
first pastor, remaining about three years. Following this pastor- 
ate the Rev. Mr. Davies, a Presbyterian minister and pastor at 
Anna, was called to serve the Cobden Congregational Church; 
dividing his time between the two Churches. This plan was 
adopted with the distinct understanding that he should not use his 
influence to change the Church from its Congregational form. 
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Notwithstanding this agreement, in 1874 the Church was led into 
the Presbyterian fold, and is still in existence as the Presbyterian 
Church of Cobden. 

In 1885, the Methodist Church was compelled to discontinue its 
work in Cobden, withdraw its minister and sell its church property, 
The Superintendent and a State Evangelist of the Illinois Home 
Missionary Society bought the church edifice on their personal 
responsibility, entered the open door, and as a result, a second time 
a Congregational Church was organized in Cobden on the 24th 
day of October, 1885, with 15 charter members. Deacons I. G. 
Goodrich and C. C. Wright were the only charter members who 
had been members of the other Congregational Church; and the 
latter had never united with the Presbyterian Church. 

Wonderful success attended the prayers and labors of the new 
Church. A great religious awakening, pervading the entire com- 
munity, quickly followed the organization; and in a few months 
more than 100 souls confessed the Savior, and many accessions were 
made to the new Church. Quite a number of the converts also 
united with the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches. The entire 
number who have united with the Church since its organization, less 
than ten years ago, is 225; many of these have moved away. The 
present membership is Jess than half that number. 

The Sunday school, prayer meeting, Y. P. S. C. E., and Ladies’ 
Society have done much good in their respective spheres. 

Those serving the Church as pastors, or supplies, are Rev. R. 
W. Purdue, from organization to May 1, 1886. Rev. Geo. R. 
Wallace, one year from May 1, 1886. Rev. O. C. Grauer, two 
years from May 1, 1887. Rev. L. E. Jesseph, one year from 
August 25, 1889. Rev. R. K. Wickett, eight months from Novem- 
ber 1, 1890. Mr. West Alden, student, supplied during the summer 
of 1891. Rey. A. A. Young, from November 12, 1892, to January 
1, 1895. 
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NEW GRAND CHAIN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

The New Grand Chain Congregational Church resulted from a 
series of meetings held in that town in the Spring of 1886. The 
meetings were conducted by Rey. R. W. Purdue, evangelist in the 
employ of the Illinois Home Missionary Society. When Mr. Pur- 
due arrived at the place and began to investigate, he found a sad 
condition of religious affairs. Not a church building in the place. 
The Christians, or Campbellites, had an organization that worshiped 
ina little log building about half a mile from town, having preaching 
once a month. The majority of the people of the place seemed to 
take but little interest in spiritual matters. 

The meetings conducted by our evangelist were held in Fellen- 
stein’s Hall. It was but a few days until there was a general 
awakening. Never before had there been’such a religious interest 
in New Grand Chain. On the 14th day of May, 1886, the Church 
was organized, with 80 members. Steps were at once taken by the 
new organization to erect a house of worship, which was speedily 
done, and dedicated by Dr. Tompkins and Bro. Purdue. The first 
pastor of the Church was Rev. P. W. Wallace, who served as pastor 
from September 1, 1886, to July 1, 1888. The second pastor, Rev. 
J. B. Green, began work October 1, 1888, and continued to July J, 
1891. Rev. S. A. Mounts, the next pastor, remained on the field about 
ninemonths. Rev. West Alden, who succeeded Bro. Mounts, remained 
one year. In February, 1895, the Church extended a call to Rev. 
J. B. Green, a former pastor, who had left them four years before. 
The call was accepted, and Bro. Green is again the pastor of the 
Church. Besides a neat substantial house of worship, a good par- 
sonage is also the property of the Church. The influence of this 
Church on the people of New Grand Chain has been very marked. 
Not only have many of the members been developed in the higher 
Christian ideal, and caught new and inspiring glimpses of the real 
meaning of Christianity, but that part of the community embraced 
by other creeds has felt the new force and responded to it by 
awaking to aggressiveness. The Campbellite forces in the town 
and neighborhood caught the thrill of life and began to bestir them- 
selves in Christian work, and have, inside the last few years, erected 
a beautiful house of worship in the town. Considering all the 
forces started by this Congregational move in New Grand Chain, 
we feel that in the eternal world alone shall we know, or be able to 

ompute, the fruits of this enterprise begun in the Spring of 1886. 
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PILGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, MOUND CITY. 


Prior to the year 1886, almost religious destitution prevailed in 
Mound City. At this time Protestantism was represented by one 
small Methodist society, with irregular church services. According 
to a member of this Church, attendance at morning service ranged 
from 15 to 25, at evening service from 20 to 35. Thirty or forty 
comprised the Sunday school. This with a white population of 
1,500 todraw from. An Episcopalian Church had formerly existed, 


PinGRIM CONGREGATIONAL CuurcH, Mounp Crry, IL. 


Organized October 24, 1886. 
Dedicated May 12, 1889. 


but had been closed about three years. Together with this state of 
affairs in the religious sphere, fourteen saloons carried on an active 
business seven days in the week. 

In September, 1886, Rev. R. W. Purdue was sent by the Home 
Missionary Society to the town. No one had invited him; no one 
felt any responsibility in the work he came to do. Regardless of 
obstacles, Mr. Purdue sought hearers for the message he had to 
deliver. From a dry-goods box in the open street he addressed 
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those who gathered around from curiosity or other motives. He 
was able to secure the Methodist Church for a number of services, 
but this could not be obtained for a series of meetings. The use of 
a barn belonging to Senator Hogan was finally secured, and there, 
amid bales of hay, and by the light of suspended lanterns, Mr. Pur- 
due began a long struggle for Christ andthe Church. The attend- 
ance was at first small, but increased with time. At the end of a 
month, however, there were no visible results. Mr. Purdue wrote 
to the Society stating the facts. Dr. Tompkins replied: ‘‘ Fight it 
out on this line if it takes all summer.’’ And in Mr. Purdue’s words, 
“Tt did take all summer.’’ Night after night for nearly three 
months Mr. Purdue continued the work, and after that came the 
harvest. A glorious success crowned his labors. A large number 
entered upon the Christian life. Oa October 24, Rev. James Tomp- 
kins, D.D., and Rev. R. W. Purdue, assisted by members of the 
Villa Ridge and Grand Chain Churches, organized the Pilgrim Con- 
gregational Church, with a membership of nineteen. In November, 
Rey. John Gibson was called to minister to Villa Ridge and Mound 
City. 

The erection of a church edifice became now the leading subject, 
and in the spring of 1888 a building committee was appointed. 
Senator Hogan gave a desirable lot,and the Church Building Society 
contributed $500 and loaned $500 more. On May 12, 1889, the new 
church, a neat building with seating capacity of 350, was dedi- 
cated. Latera parsonage lot was purchased, at a cost of $200, and 
in 1892, through the Building and Loan Association, an $1,100 par- 
sonage was erected. This work was undertaken and is still carried 
on by the Ladies’ Aid Society of the Church, with such assistance 
as it is able to obtain from individuals. The Ladies’ Aid Society 
has done and is doing most praiseworthy work for Pilgrim Church. 

A small Senior Christian Endeavor Society and a larger Junior 
Society hold regular weekly meetings. The Sunday school, with an 
average attendance of between fifty and sixty, at the beginning of 
the present pastorate, in October, 1893, has about doubled, and in 
the Sunday school lies the future of the Church. 

An important forward step was taken May 1, 1894, when the 
Church voted to declare itself free from the Home Missionary Society, 
and a self-supporting organization henceforth. To this end some 
consecrated work is being done. 
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LIST OF PASTORS. 

Rev. John Gibson, Dec. 1, 1886 to November 30, 1887; Rev. 
Wm. Pease, December 1, 1887 to November 30, 1888; Rev. D. H. 
Snowden (supply), February 1, 1889 to May 12, 1889; Rev. S. A. 
Harris, July 31, 1889 to July 30, 1890; Rev. D. W. Margrave, 
October 1, 1890 to June 30, 1891; Rev. W. D. Trover, April 1, 
1892 to February, 28, 1893; Rev. B. F. Paul, May 14, 1893 to 
September 17, 1893; Rev. E. E. Shoemaker, October 12, 1893. 

Total value of Church property, $3,500. 

Total value of parsonage property, $1,500. 

Membership, April 1, 1895, 135. 


OLIVE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, DONGOLA. 

In December, 1886, Rev. R. W. Purdue, State Evangelist, con- 
ducted a very interesting and useful series of Gospel meetings in 
Dongola. Early in January, Supt. Tompkins spent one week with 
the evangelist on this field. Large audiences and many conver- 
sions gave evidence of the good that was being done. January 9, 
1887, the Olive Congregational Church of Dongola was organized, 
with a charter membership of 72 persons. The larger number of 
these charter members came into the new fellowship on confession of 
faith. The young Church was wideawake. At once the enterprise 
of erecting a church edifice was undertaken. A lot was purchased; 
and on April 22 the contract to erect a church building was let. 
Before April closed the corner-stone was Jaid. The total cost of 
the property when finished amounted to $3,567.75. Of this sum 
the Congregational Building Society granted to the young Church 
$500. The edifice was dedicated August 28, 1887. 

The $500 granted to the Church by the Congregational Building 
Society was soon thereafter returned to the Society. The property 
is in excellent condition, having no debt upon it. The roll of the 
Church numbers 100 members. The Sunday school and prayer 
meetings are well attended. The young people are organized into 
an Endeavor Society. The ladies maintain a vigorous and helpful 
Aid Society. The village numbers about 1,200 people, and has been 
greatly improved morally and spiritually by the work done by the 
Olive Congregational Church. This Church, which has been self- 
supporting from the first, has been united with the Mill Creek Con- 
gregational Church under the care of one pastor. 
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The following are the names of pastors and their terms of serv- 


ice: 
Rey. R. W. Purdue from July 1, 1887 toJuly 1, 1888. 
Rev. D. H. Snowden ‘* July 1,.1888°** May <1) 3562. 
Rev. Elmer E. Preston “ Jan. 7, 1890 ‘‘ June 1, 1890. 
Rev. O. C. Bedford <* Sept. 1890 ‘‘ March 15, 1891. 


Rev. J. B. Green “« July 1, 1891 “ April 1, 1895. 


OLMSTED CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

This church was organized on the 15th day of May, 1887. Per- 
haps the Illinois Home Missionary Society has never turned its 
attention to a more needy field. At the above date, though the 
town had a white population of 200, there had been no religious sery- 
ices of any kind for quite a long time. For some reason religious 
denominations left the town to itself. There area great many good 
people in and around the village of Olmsted; yet the history of the 
village and its people has in it much of tragedy, and perhaps the 
latter fact had caused the spiritual welfare of the people there to 
be slighted. Evangelist George R. Wallace saw the conditions; 
and, remembering that “The Son of Man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister,’’ undertook in His name to unfurl the banner 
of the cross in Olmsted. He held a series of meetings and at the 
close organized a Church of 20 members. The young Church has 
not shown all the vigor apparent in the growth of many other 
Churches, yet they have many things to give encouragement, and 
those who have had the work most at heart are ready to say, 


‘*Thus far the Lord hath Jed us on,’’ 
even though 


‘‘He moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’’ 

From the date of organization up to the Fall of 1890, the handful 
of members, none of them richly endowed with worldly goods, had 
wondered and questioned how they would ever be able to erect a 
house of worship. The solution of that question was nearer at hand 
than they could see. In October, 1890, Rev. J. B. Green, who was 
then pastor, started out with a subscription paper, to secure money 
to build. The hand of God was in it all, for the first person solic- 
ited responded with the generous subscription of $1,000. This gen- 
erous donor was Mrs. J. Y. Clemson, a noble lady whose beautiful 
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home lies on the bank of the Ohio River, just outside the village of 
Olmsted. Mrs. Clemson was not a member of the Olmsted Church, 
but made her liberal gift for the sake of her Heavenly Master in 
whom she so implicitly trusted, and for love of the people among 
whom she lived. With this start, a sufficient amount was soon 
raised to warrant the Church in beginning the construction of a 
building. At other times, though in a less notable way, Divine help 
has come to this little Church and lifted them out of their difficul- 
ties, and who can wonder at their confidence that God is leading 
them. This Church, being associated with New Grand Chain in 
pastoral support, has had the same pastors as the latter. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF CENTRALIA. 


The First Congregational Church of Centralia was organized 
July 3, 1887, with a roll of 27 charter members. The right hand of 
fellowship was extended to each of the charter members by Dr. 
Tompkins of Chicago, and Evangelist Purdue. Previous to the 
meeting for organization, the Rev. R. W. Purdue conducted a 
series of Gospel meetings a few weeks in the opera house. These 
meetings opened the way for the organization which followed. 
The first deacons were Capt. F. H. McCosh and W. L. Keown. 

The first trustees were Walter Allison, W.S. Taylor and F. 
H. McCosh. 

The organization was effected in answer to a request made by a 
number of persons who preferred the governmental and doctrinal 
system of Congregationalism. The organization was asked for, and 
the request complied with, under a deep conviction that the relig- 
ious interests of the place demanded it. This conviction rested 
upon a knowledge of the fact that there were many people in the 
place for whose religious interests there was no adequate provision. 
Upon a most liberal estimate the church buildings of the town 
could not furnish sittings for over fifteen hundred persons, out of a 
population of five thousand. This would leave over one-half the 
people unprovided for, should they desire to attend church. 

A Sunday school was opened soon after the organization of the 
Church, in charge of Mrs. M. M. Green. 

A lot 80 feet by 160, having two cottages upon it, was purchased 
at a cost of $1,250. One of these cottages was fitted for a parson- 
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age. On December 1, 1889, the Rev. Paul C. Burhans became 
pastor. During his pastorate a suitable church edifice was erected, 
with a seating capacity of about three hundred. This building was 
dedicated April 26,1891, Rev. James Tompkins, D. D., of Chicago, 
preaching the sermon. Neighboring Churches, together with the 
Congregational Church Building Society, aided the young Church 
in its struggle to pay for its property. The Church holds a 
weekly prayer meeting, has a flourishing Sunday school and an 
excellent Christian Endeavor Society. The ladies are also organ- 
ized to aid the Church. The present membership, April 1, 1895, 
is 47. 


The following are the names and terms of service of pastors: 
Rev. John M. Green from July 7, 1887 to March 10, 1889. 


Rev. Paul C. Burhans ‘“ Dec. 1, 1889 “ June 1, 1892. 
Rev. H. C. Brown “or Nove (i aieo2= “Sano 1, 1893. 
Rev. W. D. Clark ‘Oct. 1, 1894 ‘* Present time. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF NORRIS CITY. 


A series of Gospel meetings, held in a tent donated to the 
Illinois Home Missionary Society by the First Congregational 
Church of Evanston, resulted in the organization of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Norris City, June 20, 1888, with 28 charter 
members. The meetings were conducted by Evangelist Purdue. 

A lot upon which to erect a church building was donated. By 
the aid of the Congregational Building Society, a house of worship 
was constructed. This building was dedicated May 19, 1889, by 
Supt. James Tompkins. It has a seating capacity of 230. 

The church building, including the lot, is valued at $1,800. 
By the aid of the Congregational Building Society, a parsonage 
costing $800 was built. Most of the donations were paid in labor 
or material. 

The first pastor of the church was Rev. R. F. Shinn. His 
pastoral term began July 18, 1888. He died in the pulpit at the 
close of the evening service, Sunday, March 23, 1890. 

The second pastor, Rev. J. N. Bedford, D.D., was called April 
30, 1890. He has faithfully served the church the last five years. 
The present number of members is 55. 
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TRINITY CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF METROPOLIS CITY. 

On Friday, May 17, 1889, Rev. Roland W. Purdue, State 
Evangelist of the Illinois Home Missionary Society, arrived in 
Metropolis with what is known as the Gospel Tent. He immedi- 
ately pitched it and began a series of Gospel meetings. On 
Tuesday, May 21st, he was reinforced by the coming of Rey. F, 
A. Miller as Gospel singer. Together they labored earnestly and 
faithfully for about six weeks, being assisted one week by Supt. 
Tompkins. 

As these meetings continued and grew in interest, many ex- 
pressed a desire for the organization of a Congregational Church; 
in accordance with this desire a meeting was called of all those 
interested in the movement; and after prayer and conference to- 
gether it was unanimously voted as the sense of the meeting that a 
Congregational Church be organized in the city, and that steps to 
effect the same be immediately taken. 

It was decided to meet Sunday, June 30, 1889, at 10:30 4. m., 
to complete the organization. At the appointed hour a large con- 
gregation assembled in the tent. A suitable sermon was delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Tompkins, and 54 persons stood and entered into 
covenant as charter members. 

Sunday, July 7, 1889, the young Church celebrated the Lord’s 
Supper. That afternoon the Sunday school was organized by the 
evangelists. At the mid-week meeting, July 10, the Church was 
named Trinity Congregational Church of Metropolis. July 26, 
officers of the Church were elected and the organization was com- 
pleted. The next thing to be considered was a building in which 
to worship. About August 1, a suitable lot having been found, Bro. 
R. G. B. McKee advanced the money and bought it for the Church. 
The trustees were elected a building committee, and the Church 
voted to erect a house of worship, to be built of brick with stone 
trimmings. In October, work was begun and progressed favorably 
though slowly. 

January 24, 1890, the Church called its first pastor, Rev. J. 
Wesley Johnson. By March, 1890, the building was enclosed and 
preparations were being made for holding the first services therein 
some time in April. But, alas! On March 27, 1890, a terrific 
cyclone swept through our little city and among the losses this 
building was thought to be a total wreck. The Church had ap- 
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parently reached the end. But the sister Churches of the State 
rallied grandly to the rescue and by June 29, the floor being laid, 
asmall space was cleared of lumber, rubbish, etc., and the first 
service was held therein. On September 21, 1890, the church 
building was dedicated, Supt. Tompkins preaching the sermon. 
The seating capacity of the building is about 500. The total 
value of the church property is $7,500. 

Dr. Johnson remained pastor of the Church till October 28, 
1891. 

In February, 1893, the Church extended a call to Rev. Frank 
B. Hines, of Springfield, Mo., which was accepted, and a very suc- 
cessful pastorate was the result. Mr. Hines remained pastor till 
July 1, 1894. 

June 80, 1894, the Church celebrated its fifth anniversary, Rev. 
Mr. Purdue, Rev. Dr. Tompkins and Rev. Mr. Hines, all heretofore 
connected in some way with the Church, were present and delivered 
appropriate addresses. Also Rev. E E. Shoemaker, pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Mound City, who delivered an inter- 
esting sermon. 

In November, 1894, Rev. P. M. France, of Lyndon, IIl., 
received a call to become pastor. Said call was accepted, and Mr. 
France has since filled that position. As before stated, we have a 
Sunday school, Prayer meeting and Ladies’ society, which have 
been very helpful factors from the beginning. Later there was 
perfected a W. H. M. U. and Y. P. S.C. E. The present mem- 
bership of the Church is 168, about one fifth of whom are non- 
resident. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF ANNA. 

During a few weeks just preceding the organization of this 
Church, Rev. R. W. Purdue, as an evangelist employed by the 
Illinois Home Missionary Society, and Rev. F. A. Miller, asa singing 
assistant, conducted interesting Gospel meetings each night in 
what is known as “Rhodes Hall.”” The Reformed Church had 
long ceased to conduct regular services in its edifice, locally known 
as the “ brick church.’? The remnant of the Reformed organiza- 
tion tendered the Congregational movement the use of their church. 
It was in this building, Sunday morning, February 23, 1890, that 
the First Congregational Church was organized, with 28 charter 
members. 
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The Rey. R. W. Purdue read the Scripture lesson, the Rev. E. 
L. Hill led in prayer, and the Rev. James Tompkins, D.D., of 
Chicago, preached the sermon from the text, “The Churches of 
Christ Salute You.” (Rom. 16:16.) Dr. Tompkins extended the 
right hand of fellowship to the 28 charter members. 

Under the general pastoral oversight of Rev. R. W. Purdue, the 
Church was more fully organized February 26th by the election of 
officers, deacons, trustees and a Sunday school superintendent, and 


ConGREGATIONAL CuurcH, ANNA, ILLS. 


Organized, February 23, 1890. 
Dedicated, January 10, 1892. 


the incorporation of the newly-organized Church. The deacons 
were: Rev. P. H. Kroh and W. A. Selden. The trustees were: 
John Barringer, W. A. Selden, T. C. Lippard and A. Freeze. 

A lot upon which to build a church edifice, well located on the 
corner of Asylum avenue and Monroe street, was purchased January 
9, 1891. A cottage upon the lot purchased was repaired, to be 


used as a parsonage. 
A fine brick structure, the cut of which appears herein, was 
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built upon this lot and dedicated January 10, 1892. This beauti- 
ful church edifice is of pressed brick. It contains an auditorium, 
two lecture rooms opening into the auditorium, a pastor’s study 
and an entrance room in the church tower. 

The church property is valued at $5,000. The building will 
seat four hundred people. The parsonage property is valued at 
$1,000. The Congregational Church Building Society aided the 
young Church to the amount of $1,000—five hundred dollars to be 
applied on the church property and five hundred on the parsonage 
property. Kindly mention should be made of the efforts of the 
Rev. J. H. Lippard, who led heroically forward in the work of 
building this beautiful church edifice, and in gathering largely 
from sister Churches contributious to help in the good work. 

A Ladies’ Aid Society was organized April 13, 1892. A 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, June 2, 1893. A 
Junior Christian Endeavor, June 6, 1894. A missionary depart- 
ment of the Ladies’ Aid Society was organized March 22, 1895. 

The Church has a membership of 96 at this writing, April 1, 


1895. 
The Rev. James McAllister was the first pastor of the Church. 


He began his pastoral term February 28, 1892, and continued 
until the following December. 

The Rev. R. W. Purdue was the second pastor. He began 
his pastoral term March 1, 1898, and continued one year. 

The Rev. D. M. Brown was the third pastor. He began his 
pastoral term May 1, 1894. He is pastor at this date. 

The Congregational Church is a most wholesome religious. 
factor in this city. It has generated a larger view of the mission 
and work of a Christian Church. It has promoted the spirit of 
Christian fellowship and helpful co-operation. It has aided in 
solving questions of moral reform and led along the line of popu- 
lar education. It has pervaded the town with its public spirit. 
It has taught the vital truths of the Christian religion. The en- 
tire county of Union is, in fact, more or less under the influence 
of “‘the five points of Congregationalism”’ therein, namely, the 
churches at Alto Pass, Cobden, Dongola, Mill Creek and Anna. 
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MILL CREEK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


The Mill Creek Congregational Church was organized March 23, 
1890. The first meetings beld by the evangelists of the Illinois 
Home Missionary Society were begun February 23, just one month 
previous. The men who opened up the meetings were Rev. J. lak 
Lippard, Rev. F. A. Miller and Rev. R. W. Purdue. The meet- 
ings were held in a wood work-shop which Mr. Hiram Brown, a 
business man of Mill Creek, very generously offered. No better 
accommodations could be obtained. The organization was effected 
with 68 charter members. Some of the leaders in the great work 
were Levi A. Dillow, J. W. Barnhart, Jacob H. Poole and Peter 
Dillow. 

Dr. Tompkins presided at the organization. The new Church 
was composed of people of excellent character, and was vigorous 
and aggressive from the very first. Four days after the organiza- 
tion, and just when the hopeful members were beginning to talk 
about building a house of worship, a cyclone passed through the 
neighborhood, wrecking the homes of several of the leading members. 
It was the same storm that crossed Southern Illinois, carrying with 
it destruction, desolation and death, wrecking the town of Metrop- 
olis, nearly destroying our new church there, and which swept 
on to Louisville, Kentucky, destroying many lives and much prop- 
erty. Notwithstanding the calamitous visitation on the Mill Creek 
neighborhood, the young Church pushed forward the work of con- 
structing the building and, on the 26th day of October, 1890, dedi- 
cated a beautiful house of worship at a total cost of $3,100, Supt. 
Tompkins preaching the dedicatory sermon. 

The success of this Church has been remarkable. Its growth 
has been uninterrupted. Its roll of 68 members at the first has 
increased to 151. The pastors of the Church have been as follows: 

Rev. O. C. Bedford from Oct. 15, 1890 to April 1, 1891. 

Rev. J. B. Green “ July 1, 1891 <‘ April 1, 1896. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF ALBION. 

On June 14, 1891, the First Congregational Church of Albion, 
Illinois, was organized with 50 charter members, Supt. Tompkins 
extending to them the right hand of fellowship. This was the 
result of the special services held by Revs. R. W. Purdue, and S. A. 
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Harris in the Gospel Tent of the Illinois Home Missionary Society. 
Through the kindness of the authorities of Edwards County, the 
infant Church met for some time in the court-house. Not long after 
the organization of the Church, the Rev. F. L. Kenyon of Clinton, 
Iowa, was called to its permanent pastorate. He served until 
December, 1893. 

In April, 1894, a call was extended to Rev. Frank B. Hines of 
Metropolis, Ill. The call was accepted, and he began his duties as 
a pastor in July following. During the long interim when the 
church was pastorless, regular Sunday and midweek services were 
maintained at the Chapel of. Southern Collegiate Institute. The 
Opera House is now used as a place of worship. 

New life is manifesting itself throughout the various departments 
of the church work. The Sunday school has added fully 100 to its 
roll. Two thriving Christian Endeavor Societies, Senior and 
Junior, hold earnest meetings weekly. Since September, 1894, forty 
members have been received, making the total membership 93. A 
happy, earnest spirit pervades the entire work of the Church. Very 
desirable lots have been secured, and it is hoped that ere long a 
handsome edifice will be built thereon. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF VIENNA. 


Vienna, the county seat of Johnson County, with a population 
of 1,800, is one of the oldest Southern Illinois towns, and has been 
quite in the rear in the procession of progress. But within the last 
few years it has awakened from its sleepiness, has erected one of the 
most handsome public school buildings in this part of the State, and 
boasts of the most efficient system of public schools. Many other 
buildings of credit, including hotels, business blocks and residences 
have been erected. In May, 1892, Rev. J. H. Lippard erected the 
Gospel Tent in the town, and began a series of meetings, preaching 
the first sermon Sunday night, May 29. These meetings continued 
about five weeks, resulting in the organization of a church on Sun- 
day morning, July 10, 1892, with 13 charter members. Rev. R. 
W. Purdue preached the sermon and assisted in the organization. 

Two days after the organization of the Chureh, the Gospel Taber- 
nacle was destroyed by fire, resulting in the loss of about $150, which 
was promptly met by the generous people of the city. 
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The little band was left without a pastor, and of course was much 
discouraged. Yet they held on by faith, and eagerly welcomed 
Evangelist J. D. McCord, who came with the Gospel Tabernacle and 
conducted a series of meetings of about five weeks. At the close of 
these meetings, June 7, 18938, a council of Churches and ministers 
was called to advise as to the continuance of the work of a Con- 
gregational Church in the town. After mature deliberation the 
council unanimously voted to advise the Church to continue its work, 
and the right hand of fellowship was extended to the 14 members 
who had re-banded themselves for the Lord’s work. 

The Rev. F. V. Moslander was called to the pastorate of the 
Church in November, 1893, and continued one year. The Church 
was materially strengthened, and 14 added to the membership. 
Evangelist Purdue has given the Church occasional services since 
Mr. Moslander’s departure, and received 12 new members. The 
Rev. C. L. Westman, a member of the Church, is supplying tbe 
pulpit in the absence of a pastor. The Sunday school, under the 
lead of H. C. Phillips, is doing a good work. The ladies organized 
as “The Cheerful Workers” are a most important factor in the 
church life. The present membership of the Church is 88. They 
are united and hopeful. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 


Congregationalists from the 
day of the Pilgrim Fathers 
have recognized the value of 
Christian education. The 
Christian Academy and College 
go hand in hand with the 
Church. They supplement ev- 
ery form of Christian work. 
It is impossible to establish 
Congregational Churches with- 
out bringing the members into 
touch and co-operation with 
liberal Christian education. 
By this means all are led to see its significance, and to attempt to 
possess its riches. 
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The Congregational work of Southern Illinois, so recent in its 
planting, especially felt the need of an educational institution within 
its bounds. Trueto this feeling,the Southern Association in session 
at Metropolis, Ill., in 1890, voted to establish a school of higher 
learning. The committee then appointed to select a location, after 
due deliberation, in April, 1891, selected Albion, as a_ place 
most suitable. : 

The building and grounds owned by the Edwards County 
Normal College Company, valued at $12,000, were given to the 
Southern Association of Congregational Churches. The State 
granted the Association Articles of Incorporation under the name of 
Southern Collegiate Institute. In 1891, the Rev. F. L. Kenyon 
of Clinton, Iowa, was elected President. In November, 1893, he 
resigned this office. During the school year, 1893 and 1894, much 
of the ground once gained was lost. In April, 1894, Rey. Frank B. 
Hines was called to the presidency of the Institute. Accepting, 
he began his labors in July. 

After a hard canvass by Mr. Hines, during July and August, 
1894, the Institute opened in September with 35 students in attend- 
ance. The growth for 1894 and 1895 has surpassed even the 
most sanguine expectations. Many fixtures have been secured and 
apparatus has been purchased. A curriculum, re-constructing the 
entire courses, has been adopted. A hopeful and loyal spirit per- 
meates the whole school life, and the outlook is very promising. 

Few towns are to be found anywhere more suitable than Albion 
for a school of higher learning. If the Congregationalists and 
friends of education will awaken to the need and importance of a 
school of this character in the southern part of our great State, the 
success of the Southern Collegiate Institute will be assured; and its 
influence will be widely felt. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF CHURCHES. 


Name. Organized. 
ACKSOMVI Cueeeenteiae/aematven te: Dec. 15, 1838 
Concord (Joy Prairie) ......... Feb. 2, 1844 
PS CALCSTO WIE at me Sk rears ai Feb. 2, 1850 
WAWEDL Ys matoeie dren matuauncte .... June 15, 1836 
Chandlervillesn io: ocneeesclos Oct. 18, 1836 
VO OGID IRE. sex acas merensieie shot cte Mch. 25, 1838 
Chesteriield yumeqe cc res sete Feb. 6, 1848 
SMM O Me erayetoan these cis ala cies Apr. 19, 1853 
bem OUTS « PAESt ne .c6 sevnic dersec.as 1852 
1 SOYSKS) 0100) 100 recon ae En aa eee eis Sep. 7, 1856 
BRC ret liv eens tse eke sie bass oie Mch. 25, 1838 
SENTOON ENS deo ean Oe eten alee Apr. 20, 1859 
HOV etOn ers. cle ae ce. Apr. 10, 1858 
INewaberlini cee. sc sheds sae Oct. 1, 1859 
HIM Sonoran twa ss chasis. Nov. 22, 1859 
SEN eels sorcy acne pare eee eer Jan. 8, 1860 
Cloibhiins Gelnen Nee dam cece onset May 23, 1859 
SOHC Gb a RSIS IIE OIORE ESTE IE Mch. 7, 1860 
Greenville s ssessics cs sie sd nia sme Nov 1838 
BRIS MONE soothe scat: June 6, 1867 
Sprimeheld Mirstas scsi es ohn Feb. 6, 1867 
MTL eet sys eis Oia > a Feb. 18, 1868 
(ip per-ALtOnl: coco « cuiees es j.-. Mch. 25, 1868 
RUEC TW) © Vyeearane ei stesicter ratnie ssieie ots» s Sep. 28, 1867 
OU ASS™ A) saayassoreres «cesses Feb. 5, 1868 
Makanda ert sexcccle sone ts July 5, 1868 
Kemper, or Delaware......... Apr. 1870 
PANO Te Shor Socieeeen coe Le July 29, 1870 
Godfrey, or Monticello........ Nov. 2, 1839 
Giney ati moe Se Aeeccms Sobers eon Jan. 17, 1872 
ROOMHOUSER Orin, esis + satre 1873 
IN AtLOOW ee eric teeter uote seas Mch. 10, 1872 
OUR Cy eoereree tei ustiny tere tere eleeteat: June 17, 1878 
JEOVeaIE Way S he conrgn nine 0.6.0, Oc ooenn nec 1859 
AVG UAT OR eye tiiareis. pant cinerea es Feb. 13, 1877 
SBR MOXOX6 I Seve oo Shoup OS aan ae 1876 
Union (near Albion).......... Aug. 17,1838 
py Ea seh alll eee reves othe s vere Seeesie Apr. 3, 1841 
IVa acest As. oeersevalete caret « ars Dies 1885 
CrealiSpringsn tian acyh ae Dec. 6, 1884 
Willie oG ese ocompboadaadoac Dec. 18, 1884 
PASE ORIRASE ees ots rion ie. nee haraecelian® May 17, 1885 
Cobden carer ce sek, rates Oct. 24, 1885 
New Grand (Chaini.. 3. . is... May 1886 
(OUINGHid Seats ao Ae OMe CEeD abe 1878 
IDOMIRO LS opoomantoeeoe uopUeoT Jan. 9, 1887 
\Ciiaah eerie arasersye oto lei teles ars 1887 
MONG OMG ogmGa coco oan Oot OO Oct. 24, 1886 
IRIOKEGS, gage COMB OAH EDS UD DO AGE 1874 
(Omaistiedlee eye os rlecteve sins. sepsis May 15, 1887 
Clainnei lies au counacanopuootens July 3, 1887 
PNshileypaanentctie < escmete ater 1887 


1887 


Received. 


Oct. 29, 1851 
Oct. 23, 1851 
Apr. 20, 1852 
Apr. 20, 1852 
Apr. 20, 1852 
Oct. 20, 1852 
Apr. 20, 1852 
Apr. 19, 1854 
Apr. 20, 1855 
Oct. 17, 1856 
Apr. 17, 1857 
May 28, 1859 
Oct. 6, 1859 
Oct. 6, 1859 
Mch. 29, 1860 
Mch. 29, 1860 
Mch. 29, 1860 
Apr. 18, 1861 
Sep. 30, 1865 
Oct. 11, 1867 
Oct. 11, 1867 
May 27, 1868 


Apr. 27, 186 


May 28, 1869 
Oct. 15, 1869 
Oct. 15, 1869 
Apr. 14, 1870 
Oct. 18, 1870 
Oct. 26, 1871 
May 24, 1872 
Apr. 11, 1873 
Oct. 3, 1873 
Mch. 26, 1874 
Apr. 17, 1876 
Apr. 17, 1877 
Apr. 16, 1878 
Apr. 19, 1882 
Apr. 21, 1885 
Apr. 21, 1885 
Oct. 20, 1885 
Oct. 20, 1885 
Oct. 20, 1885 
Oct. 20, 1886 
Mch. 30, 1887 
Mch. 80, 1887 
Mch. 30, 1887 
Mch. 30, 1887 
Mch. 80, 1887 
Mch. 30, 1887 
Sep. 20, 1887 
Sep. 20, 1887 
Sep. 20, 1887 
Sep. 20, 1887 


Dismissed. 


. 22, 1885 
st. 22, 1885 
. 22, 1885 
. 22, 1885 
. 22, 1885 
. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Drop’ed 1857 
Apr. 28, 1866 
Mch. 17, 1891 
Oct. 22, 1885 


Drop’ed 1878 
Drop’ed 1878 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Drop’ed 1866 


Dropped. 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Mch. 18, 1890 
{ Merged into Alton 
i July 29, 1870 
Drop’ed 1877 
Dropped 
Dropped 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Drop’ed 1877 
Oct. 22, 1885 


Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Drop’ed 1883 


Oct. 22, 1885 
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Names. Ordained. Received. 

NorrisiCity Asem eee June 20,1888 Sep. 18, 1888 
Anna, Winst: cnuicnacee meteors Feb. 3,1890 Mch. 18, 1890 
WaT WIM og bois tivo pe aren Bone 1889 Mch. 18, 1890 
IMetrOpolishern cme senate: June 30, 1889 Mch. 18, 1890 
Bethel (near Albion).......... 1889 Mch. 18, 1890 
Mill: Creclkonen snaaac senate Mch. 23,1890 Sep. 18, 1890 
ZANIDIONS HAs teenie eee ee June 14,1891 Sep. 22, 1891 
Wan boroscee mere ee 1890 Mch. 15, 1892 
Belknap pemeereens SHEE ot HAE 1891 Mch.15, 1892 
Wiennay es eee oe eee July 10, 1892 
Boaz (Anderson)2.a.,--2.4--- May 13, 1894 
\Wiestelranictontere: esse Nov. 1894 

CHURCHES 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
Name. Organized. Received. 

HM OMO I JAI 55 56 bone bane 1889 Mch. 18, 1890 
MOOS JR Mop icin ade Bear oas5e June 14,1891 Sep. 22, 1891 
ANDO DE Ui7, 70 ae eae Aug. 17, 1833, Apr. 19, 1882 
22 ENO} ES aches ROE ern RARE July 29,1870 Oct. 18, 1870 
HANLOM RABE Maven nar tere ar May 17,1885 Oct. 20, 1885 
JWT JHU RIOR A SHB bo Oocdousn Feb. 38,1890 Mch.18, 1890 
PAU TNS M102 010 ree tte 1889 Mch.18, 1890 
NIRS ated sue Se or Se . 1887 Sep. 20, 1887 
Beard stownenm an oe ee ee Feb. 2,1850 Apr. 20, 1852 
Belin apioaset nts xan eee 1891 Mch. 15, 1892 
Boaz, or Anderson............. May 13, 1894 
Brighton eee ree eee June 6, 1867 Oct. 11, 1867 
BunkeneHilley pane re nee Mch. 25, 1888 Apr. 17, 1857 
Centraliati ya sivas ae eet July 38,1887 Sep. 20, 1887 
Chantileryilles eee gerne ee Oct. 18,1836 Apr. 20, 1852 
OHSDINGS: etane see cone eae . Jan. 17,1872 May 24, 1872 
Chesterficldi tee eee ce Feb. 6,1848 Apr. 20, 1852 
CobdennGinsih. aan se enone Oct. 24,1885 Oct. 20, 1886 
Collins, or Clement or Huey.. May 23,1859 Mch. 29, 1860 
Concord, Joy Prairie....-.... Feb. 2, 1844 Oct. 28,1851 
CrealiSprin gee eee eee Dec. 6, 1884 Oct. 20, 1885 
Don sola ta. ay eee ere Jan. 9,1887 Mch. 80, 1887 
Ridirewood's soi. See. oe 1876 Apr. 16, 1878 
Godfrey, or Monticello........ Nov. 2, 1839 Oct. 26, 1871 
Greenville se cere sete ae Nov. 1838 Sep. 30, 1865 
eK SS WENO RAG soe occ cite. sorte 1859 Apr. 7, 1876 
FLIMS ORO; Sic. 5 rakes eae Nov. 22, 1859 Mch. 29, 1860 
Hoyletonicncs scope ener eee Apr. 10,1858 Oct. 6, 1859 
1 DU hoy Resturant AS Ba so ee aS Feb. 13, 1868 May 27, 1868 
Jacksonville sei eee ee Dec. 15, 1833 Oct. 23, 1851 
Kemper, or Delaware......... Apr. 12,1870 Apr. 14, 1870 
Makanday.:.2:..0h tas eee . July 5,1868 Oct. 15, 1869 
Marines 29.25 eee : 1885 Apr. 21, 1885 
Marshallenc steer aaee Apr. 3, 1841 Apr. 21, 1885 
Mattoon) 25. cc. k tare eee . Mch. 10, 1872. Oct. 8, 1873 


Dismissed. 


Dismissed. 


Oct. 22, 1885 


Merged into the 1st 
Oct. 22, 1885 


Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 


Oct. 22, 1885 
Drop’ed 1877 
Oct. 22, 1885 


any 


Oct. 22, 1885 


Drop’ed 1883 
Oct.. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Drop’ed 1878 
Mch. 18, 1890 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Dropped 

Oct. 22, 1885 
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Name Organized. Received. 

Melville tctenere rarer st wna as Heb. 13; 187% Apr. 17, 1877 
IMGIFOPOLISNR neem oce ee June 30, 1889 Mch. 18, 1890 
VELOC TERK ae eee th ae oe *... Mch. 238, 1890 Sep. 18, 1890 
Nina Citys Meee en aicaia ks Oct. 24,1886 Mch. 380, 1887 
ING War Berlinneee connie uae ot os Oct eSh Oct 6..18b9 
Neva Grands © halneem ence 6. May 14,1886 Mch.30, 1887 
NODES) Oilttive ta ntas atu avs oh June 20,1888 Sep. 18, 1888 
Oliwiedpmmnisnis  ocinenyeaciaee, take 1878 Mch. 30, 1887 
(CURIE EOD. (ite tay bce i ere May 15,1887 Sep. 20, 1887 
Oley ee Me eae ee . June 17, 1873 Mch. 26, 1874 
Olas ee, sae erent ene on 1887 Sep. 20, 1887 
RICHVIC WL eee cys ciLeicen Sep. 28, 1867 May 28, 1869 
EUG ee es ne ines pits ee ace ae ; 1874 Mch. 380, 1887 
Roodhouse Pe sencenns neck te 1878 Apr. 11, 1878 
IROSeMONC Zee Sens. sce Sep. 17,1856 Oct. 17, 1856 
Salemeneererer reer rere er) alls Osu SOO. SM Chs2O 1860 
Nan oygilitsemtact seins sso ese oes . Apr. 20, 1859 May 28, 1859 
SIMO Lene iacfereiecin enue awe oe: Apr. 19,1853 Apr. 19, 1854 
DOUtH Pass... sase 6 meee sel seers « Feb. 5,1868 Oct. 15, 1869 
So) Os Ciacci aRie latins eee a ee Mch. 7, 1860 Apr. 18, 1861 
mprimetields Hurst. ou ss sos Ae Feb. 6,1867 Oct. 11, 1867 
DUM OWA Mar sta ween swans ct ne 1852 Apr. 20, 1855 
IWIN eerAererace x ete rater hort abeyeneh: 1887 Mch. 30, 1887 
WippessAttomet ceotecre Cowie oct oe Mch. 25, 1868 Apr. 27, 1868 
AWRUV ES SAR WG FREES ooo otal recat Dec. 18, 1884 Oct. 20, 1885 
ACT NW SY, ase Ech ARR crete ae July 10, 1892 

Wie OnO mercies el caeisrd oe sae ; 1890 Mch. 15, 1892 
Wislivierlyeeien sachets seems June 15, 1836 Apr. 20, 1852 
Wiestiranktorttec. ascs oc ae-ce Noy. 1894 

Wroodbburnivnn. asst qs cies Mch. 25,1888 Oct. 20, 1852 

MINISTERIAL MEMBERS. 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 
Name. Ordained. Received, 

PRM AINGMG COLO Mariette petetel clekere ove Aug. 18,1875 Apr. 17, 1876 
PACA TING MOD Gaye nepecect= eres sete sseet she July 8,1874 Apr. 15, 1884 
PATO WES taattasicis o-raines eines July 18, 1898 Sep. 19, 1893 
INponl veoh dt yl SEs Sarno Aug. 21,1878 Oct. 21, 1884 
Amdersonep Md wands... tess. Oct. 14,1857 Oct. 3, 1878 
AG MINN ERR OG Woe oe Sap aero Jan. 29,1850 Apr. 6, 1876 
BAC OME Visser celeistoh ores aes Sep. 29,1869 Apr. 15, 1875 
ISkpmnry, CROW me Soo aecee samen Sep. 4, 1852 Oct. 11, 1872 
Jer isl; abot deli Lee Gate ces ence ae Dec. 19,1867 Apr. 23, 1869 
Baldwin, Theron: i0. os. scuaeos Aug. 26, 1829 Oct. 23, 1862 
Barne see OMIe Esra site -lelyele ore Oct. 5,1865 Sep. 24, 1868 
Bence, Walls Gato cn aadooo 7 Ibe Sep. 21, 1842 Mch. 29, 1860 
Bar ple tte plc Nctectercrien-tneroretelere tr Sep. 1841 Apr. 15, 1870 
Ish HAOis COP Ie somos bee sop oecaec June 1841 Oct. 19, 1855 
Repay, IAG. cooe. mos naane June 10, 1852 Oct. 11, 1872 
Bedtord yom N eeerees ler Sept. 17, 1882 Sep. 17, 1890 
ISXauiit, dp JAN -B Somaroccocedooc One Nov. 1, 1854 May 28, 1859 


Dismissed. 
Oct. 22, 1885 


Drop’ed 1878 


Drop’ed 1877 


Oct. 22, 1885 
Mch. 17, 1891 
Drop’ed 1866 


Drop’ed 1857 
Dropped 
Dropped 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Apr. 28, 1866 


( Merged into Alton 
( July 29, 1870 


Oct. 22, 1885 


Oct. 22, 1882 


Disnvrissed. 


Apr. 21, 1881 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Mch. 20, 1895 
Oct. 20, 1886 
Oct. 23, 1874 
Oct. 18, 1866 
Oct. 30, 1877 
1880 
Mch. 80, 1874 
Died April 10, 1870 
Octy 28,1875 
Oct. 8, 1875 
Lapsed 
Mch. 80, 1874 
Apr. 1, 1876 


Oct. 11, 1867 
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Name. Ordained. 
Bidwell, J3) eepepcne ase eer June 18, 1874 
Blakeslee; A. Dea cma setes June 30, 1875 
Bowers, id oo M cere eevee ere Apr. 16, 1866 
Briere wVy Male ere ree 1854 
Pistols: Casas acts cee ee eters June 1, 1863 
Brown): He 'Ox. . occa aosaer ce 1865 
Brown: larvell eee ne eee ets Nov. 21, 1876 
Burhans, PauliG ae aoe Sep. 18, 1886 
Butler, H. Ey career eee Jan. 12, 1869 
Candee, GeO. ae eee eet Nov. 4, 1862 
Catlin, W. ee eee eee eee er Apr. 1851 
Cha ddoc key Gia ac eee Mch. 21, 1860 
ChamberlinceVViewAn serene Sep. 19, 1861 
Clapp C Sis arse eee ee Aug. 21, 1850 


Wolledives WreAo marr. sce o June 16, 1886 


CollimgssWime Elaiee en ereae Oct. 15, 1829 
Coltrinhiinc hoarse aces Oct. 138, 1850 
Corwin, VENI: © gest tony te oriee May 1851 
Crawiond svi AG ee ea net tee Apr. 2, 1879 
Cutter, sir Bas cance aeretelere corey May 8, 1883 
Davisi J. Seott.cn 4... July 1856 
Weleiton asa aace veer ests 1863 
Der inic nh a sey eee Mch. 9, 1870 
Dickerson, ONC... . aan «..-- = Mchl6, 1856 
Dickinson, coe bee Sep. 20, 1876 
Emerson, I Oe eae see Dec. 28, 1880 
Eveland, SINDEN GS ooo OO Oe June 18, 1884 
UNM IER SA a Gg Hoke nook Oct. 18, 1857 
Cibsoner John nee eee eee 1870 
Gilbert, iiisihitn eer tayacnte = ate ee Oct. 13, 1850 
Gilmer: Danieliane. seat No Record 

‘Goodellimlsaacanaa ssa tee Oct. 31, 1877 
Granger, cbse) bigs Sat cee niche aio are July 11, 1866 
Grane rs Oto) Cree nee June 22, 1887 
Gray, obit to naam Nee ee May 8, 1863 
Green, Jemes) Bins eee Apr. 1, 1881 
Green, John M-........6 ssiey.ae Sep. > 1857 
Grosvenor, MaBOND Asano eee Mch. 22, 1831 
1 CADE Poreineaoniee oo Sanne oo aN June 15, "1871 


Harris, witeldoneAl en cece eae 
LESNAR crgacokuoy on ae of 
LU UN ae Sasi Pipette toveninieas chasse 3 


Mch. 10, 1885 
June 25, 1885 
Oct. 11, 1876 


LEG Me METS oo Ses ocaans Apr. 14, 1884 
Hobbes, Wim Ate: atone eae Oct. 25, 1881 
Holmes se Wim erect cease eee 1842 
Molyoke;" Winey Rieder e eae Dec. 18, 1851 
Jahn les Melson oseg asa cous Sep. 10, 1884 
EU, 2 aS eee etree Apr. 18384 
unless; wiParkeraae em eee Sep. 29, 1862 
Hyle, NU A.A Sere Sep. 1, 1883 
Irland, “Carle sere mer een Apr. 16, 1878 
JeSRepH PETE Se nee ae Sep. 16, 1874 


Johnson Hd wine, een eeere a 
Johnstony see tee eee eee 
Johnsondie Wise een eee 
KSennie dives ki aaeean eee tee 
Kent, LG 2. a ee ee 


Dec. 30, 1873 
Mch. 1, 1859 
May 20, 1857 
Mch. 17, 1887 


Rececived. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


Mch. 


Oct. 


Mch. 


Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 


Sep. 
Oct. 


May 
Oct. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 

Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 

Apr. 


Mch. 


Apr. 
May 
Oct. 

Apr. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Sep. 
Sep. 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Apr. 
Sep. 
Oct. 

Oct. 


Apr. 


Oct. 
Apr. 
Sep. 


Mch. 


Apr. 
Sep. 
Oct. 


Apr. 
Mch. 


Oct. 


Mch. 


11, 1881 
26, 1881 
26, 1881 
15, 1858 
20, 1886 
21, 1893 
30, 1877 
15, 1890 
26, 1881 
14, 1864 
19, 1853 
1882 
23, 1865 
11, 1872 
1888 

27, 1868 
27, 1851 
7, 1876 
15, 1879 
15, 1858 
18, 1861 
21, 1884 
15, 1870 
17, 1861 
26, 1881 
16, 1884 
20, 1885 
19, 1881 
30, 1887 
20, 1852 
28, 1859 
30, 1877 
18, 1883 
21, 1887 
7, 1870 
20, 1887 
20, 1887 
15, 1875 
11, 1873 
17, 1889 
17, 1890 
21, 1880 
20, 1892 
26, 1881 
15, 1869 
27, 1866 
21, 1884 
16, 1857 
20, 1887 
15, 1892 
17, 1878 
17, 1889 
23, 1851 
17, 1878 
18, 1890 
10, 1867 
30, 1887 


Dismissed. 


Oct. 22, 1884 
Apr. 21, 1885 
Died Jan. 16, 1891 

1859 
Sep. 17, 1889 
Apr. 
Mch. 
Oct. 
Sep. 


15, 1879 
20, 1894 
22, 1885 
30, 1865 
1856 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 8, 1870 
Died Aug. 12, 1884 
Sep. 17, 1889 
Died Nov. 9, 1869 
Died Dec. 26, 1877 
Oct. 20, 1880 
1883 

Died Mch. 27, 1880 
Apr. 22, 1869 
Oct. 20, 1885 
Sep. 23, 1880 
Apr. 12, 1867 
Apr. 16, 1884 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Mch. 20, 1888 
Oct. 16, 1883 
Sep. 17, 1889 
1853 

Died Aug. 25, 1860 
Apr. 19, 1882 
Apr. 16, 1884 
Mch. 17, 1891 
Oct. 27, 1871 


Mch. 19, 1889 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 23, 1874 


Sep. 22, 1891 
Sep. 21, 1892 


Oct. 22, 1885 
Died Meh. 27, 1875 
Apr. 23, 1869 
Mch. 19, 1889 
Died — 1885 
Mch. 18, 1890 


Lapsed 

Sep. 18, 1890 
May 1859 
Apr. 19, 1882 
Sep. 20, 1892 
Exp’l'd Apr. 19, 1872 
Sep. 21, 1889 


71 


Name. Ordained. 
Kenyon, Herpus (i. 2.2 e006 0+ Aug. 2, 1864 
WTOP. EL Figs Pa R i oes esta 1863 
Pam DS. Gate isise seats belt sae Oct. 5, 1879 
HG RICTC, ZAG ratrorte sisi Sie Mees re Jan. 17, 1855 
MeN NS YS Ey ciitateiere eevee se No Record 
TimpleyeJOele. Costner a kes Mch. 31, 1860 
Heippar dee Iu accesses ines = 1884 
ip pincott EHOsie weniaeese ets Oct. 19, 1829 
onpley, Moses: Mita... .25...3 May 28, 1846 
Toomey AG WE eek Pacsw.e chats 2 Oct. 4, 1876 
MoI Amelie aes EAs stan: aes Aug. 15, 1865 
oomisnwhhu se. 2. ek sss OCte 22, 1801 
iymnvany Pimothivies ss. sah. oe Nov. 23, 1850 
Macardle: Geo ny 2ie if ... csi cae Oct. 13, 1870 
7d 0) ee res Oe a Ok Sere Apr. 29, 1860 
Mian reaver VWiew Dictartaicterecsieris)-/s 1885 
Mears Wall Codd an sek cacao June 1849 
WE SOM SOB Ss os. Kank ais gate oe Feb. 1847 
MoA Iister, Jas..%:...2<0. <5 60 Sep. 138, 1885 
MeCalleny I. Bevicc sos. seas cis No Record 
McKellar, WES areca ciated a May 15, 1870 
IMG Wears egies 6G ies os see te June 5, 1861 
NIRS TPT MID creen operas sceerue cv aioli ais 1852 
Merritt, Wiss aise eee mee S eles ae May 1846 
MMT eeeerts 2 GALS piece < bien s sia tects 8 1881 
Meta OV sola Syeioicts nies siete aeie Feb. 1835 
mv TEC el Ar TET en Kick uaa eieke loots Oct. 5, 1855 
MOS AN Cet eH NW Vinieis:a 4 re cle aileteness Apr. 24, 1894 
INI WitOMyedso Helle pe teeetecet aw ctrereorete = July 10, 1849 
INOUTHE, RODEs ja. cierciclepe eins Jan. 17, 1867 
PRO dOCK IG COR Ara « facie 6 ot 00s Aug. > 1868 
Parrish’ GeOs rr ctcmieree ats 6 Apr. 2, 1889 
fate nes Ry ULUS ieee ia cate (eins suse a Apr. 17, 1859 
Peabody Cbasieey-te orc) ette Sep. 20, 1845 
Pease William! 2. 3. 3... eascee: Nov. QT, 1887 
Penniman, UNCHBS 5 2eusrecclolo shaw case Apr. 10, 1883 
Perkins, eet. re Se eee Aug. 14, 1872 
ILA hay AN iemcglon on boc Loosecs 1846 
Platt, LSD ee es Apr. 18, 1851 
Posts Ros wiel li Over vette aloe Feb. 10, 1875 
ostaebriunaam Weert sttet-corcselore Oct. 18, 1844 
Duele, IRON Cl \iinmeboon cocoon 1875 
Robertés GeOslunn series. eee June 16, 1864 
Rolnevanedla Cras a6 cu cnemancmatsc Dec. 2, 1858 
Rovelg ll dio 3 88 were end aaron oc Oct 1877 
lem dis Jelooas cede scoauony Nov. 17, 1889 
Sarcent homer Ws oe. icreace. Apr. 27, 1852 
Savas Wis ELE cree) cs ne wleiels = as Nov. 7, 1867 
SENEOS ANE lbs cage canbe odbaue Sept. 4, 1838 
Shiernthl WO aAWaemer areca ole -cels June 24, 1873 
Shinn, Robert F.............+- Aug. 12, 1848 
Shoemaker, Elmer E.......... Feb. 27, 1894 
Slater, Chas Sop OM DMO oTO DDO July 6, 1864 
Shantdn, Wie le. coe cacagacs aoboo Oct. 30, 1877 
Smith, Mortimer............. Oct. 20, 1880 
Sheaenlne: WOMB, pao opkiamareaomace Dee. 238, 1879 


Received, 


Sep. 2 
Mch. 


Oct. 
Apr. 


Mch. 


Oct. 
Sep. 
Apr. 


Mch. 
Octet 


Apr. 


Mech. 


Apr. 
Sep. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


Mch. 
Mech. 


Apr. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Apr. 


Mch, 


Apr. 


Mch. 


Oct. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Mch. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Sep. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Mch. 


May 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Mch. 
Mch. 
Mch. 


Oct. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Sep. 


6 1890 


19, 1855 
21, 1858 
31, 1860 
1890 
19, 1853 
24, 1868 
17, 1878 
26, 1874 
1871 
14, 1864 
27, 1874 
i 1878 
17, 1890 
16, 1861 
11, 1878 
15, 1892 
19, 1889 
18, 1883 
24, 1868 
20, 1852 
16, 1857 
18, 1890 
14, 1859 
1872 

21, 1895 
15, 1869 
17, 1878 
25, 1869 
18, 1890 
14, 1859 
20, 1855 
19, 1888 
15, 1884 
15, 1879 
22, 1863 
21, 1858 
19, 1881 
20, 1855 
20, 1885 
13, 1864 
17, 1861 
27, 1881 
18, 1890 
24, 1872 
15, 1870 
15, 1875 
21, 1888 
19, 1889 
20, 1894 
8, 1875 
19, 1882 
20, 1880 
21, 1880 
9, 1888 


Dismissed. 


1857 

Exp'l'd Oct.6, 1859 
Apr. 14, 1864 
Sep. 20, 1893 
1858 
28, 1874 
26, 1881 
18, 1876 
22, 1879 
1866 
Oct. 16, 1878 
Oct. 30, 1877 
Mch. 15, 1892 
Apr. 4, 1863 
Died, Dec. 28, 1891 
Mch. 22, 1893 
Died Jan. 7, 1892 
Sep. 20, 1887 
Apr. 19, 1872 
Died 1853 
Oct. 18, 1866 
Sep. 18, 1890 
1865 

Oct. 30, 1877 


Oct. 
Oct: 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Died Apr. 5, 1874 
Oct. 26, 1881 
Oct. 7, 1870 
Mch. 22, 1893 
Oct. 11, 1867 
Apr. 26, 1866 
Mch. 19, 1889 

1886 
19, 1881 
18, 1867 
28, 1885 
22, 1885 
26, 1866 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Apr. 


May 28, 1869 
Apr. 238, 1869 
Exp’!'d Apr. "48, 1883 
Mch. 16, 1892 
Mch. 21, 1888 
Oct. 8, 1875 
Oct. 18, 1882 


Died Mch. 23, 1890 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Sep. 


21, 1886 
26, 1888 
19, 1882 
18, 1883 
22° 1891 


72 


Name. Ordained, 

Spencers: Ga eerie eee Mch. 23, 1868 
Steele, BiS scacbea a eee Dec. 19, 1877 
Stivers Salsa eee Nov. 6, 1879 
AON SOMME AN Ror ng Somborne cone Apr. 18, 1856 
DtOMe.s bs Cee ek eae Sept 183 
UUMTO VAN tarde Vicente ems Aug. 28, 1829 
Tanner Bd wardieassee eee Oct. 5, 1878 
Temple, (Chas senme serene e 1851 
Remple) sl) gb ase at eee oe 1859 
Ao mie swArt hn Ves seen Apr. 26, 1866 
PEOVER, WeDo a intestice es eevee Apr. 1861 
pup pers et eV esc eee Oct. 12, 1859 
ARMCHUL SL SB seent ieee eee Feb. 14, 1861 
ZEA So Veer eee Jan. 6, 1830 
Vailliet, ciaBs x-men eee ie oe Apr. 7, 1876 
Walker: Zand eae or eee 1878 
Wallace, 'Geo, Riz...2s ocees c. Nov. 21, 1883 
Wallace. Wie ease ae May 1864 
Wisin ers PorhVa ee ae tn ee Oct. 31, 1860 
Wielleny jasiics sere ea eerie: Feb. 5, 1851 
MSP IMOLLES Nomeenonou up 23 ee Aug. 15, 1869 
Wheeler, Frederick........... Feb. 18, 1862 
IVVabit tiles eau Nik Keo ees eee Jan. 10, 1849 
IWALC ISG it IN Ke earn me eee Dec. 17, 1877 
AWAD CHES JOSS on op ssaa sa foe Mch 
VVEILLIS Jw V sats cerca ce eee Oct 
WIGHT GT Oss. enacted ees ee Oct 
WGC OL Jas D) Sey ee ea ene en ONCE 
BIG UINoA Ae ere era eee 
oun gs (GraWersn geo = teers No 


338863 


. 27, 1830 
3, 1875 
3, 1875 


. 25, 1859 


1863 
record 


Received. 


Sep. 


Mch. 


Oct. 


Mch. 


Apr. 


Mch. 


Apr. 
Oct. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Mch. 


Apr. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Apr. 
Mch. 
Sep. 


. 15, 1870 
1, 1878 
. 21, 1880 
. 17, 1856 


27, 1868 


. 23, 1851 


3, 1873 


. 20, 1852 
. 20, 1852 
. 15, 1879 


20, 1892 
29, 1860 
13, 1864 
29, 1860 
7, 1876 
21, 1893 
15, 1884 
11, 1881 
17, 1877 
20, 1852 
11, 1873 
15, 1869 
18, 1870 
19, 1891 
19, 1854 
27, 1880 
18, 1882 
17, 1877 
21, 1893 
18, 1890 


Dismissed. 


Oct. 27, 1871 
Apr. 25, 1885 
Oct. 26, 1882 
Oct. 17, 1856 
Died April 9, 1887 
Oct. 22, 1885 
Oct. 22, 1885 

1854 

1854 
Oct. 18, 1882 
Sep. 20, 1898 
Apr. 19, 1873 

1873 
Apr. 26, 1866 
Oct. 20, 1886 


Mch. 20, 1888 
Died Oct. 2, 1898 
Oct. 16, 1878 
Apr. 12, 1867 
Apr. 17, 1877 
Lapsed. 

Oct. 17, 1883 
Sep. 22, 1891 
Oct. 24, 1863 
Oct. 26, 1881 
Apr. 21, 1885 
Oct. 20, 1880 


BX 
7108 
I3 
P3 


Parrish, George R. 

History of the Congregational association of southern IIli- 
nois, by Rev. George R. Parrish ... Read before the Spring- 
field association at Rosemond, April, 1892, and the Southern 
association at Marshall, September, 1892 ... ,Chicago, Press 
of P. F. Pettibone & co., 18961, 


72 p. illus. (incl. ports.) 234%. 
338363 
1. Congregational association of soutbern Illinols. 
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